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READERS WRITE 





Surplus Food? 

I noted the article about U, S. surplus 
foodstuffs in the issue of August- 24. 
Where does the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics get the idea that we have 
a surplus? With at least one-third of our 
population ill-fed, we have a market for 
our surplus right here among our own 
people ... If we received decent wages, 
you bet we’d help eat up that surplus, and 
so would thousands of other families right 
here in the U. S. A... . I’m tired of 
reading about surplus while we go with- 
out. Surplus—Hell! 

Mrs. Howard Wagner 
Burton, O. 


“Long Before Williams” 

We note in your issue of Aug. 24, in 
“Readers Write” that Dr. Louis G. Rey- 
nolds speaks of Roger Williams as the 
“founder of the Baptist Church,” an error 
often repeated. Williams, and about 10 
or 12 others, established the first Baptist 
church in America, but Baptist churches 
were ancient history long before Williams 
was born... 

Cc. C. Hammerly 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
More Political Comment 

The so-called rise of Willkie blew up 
at Elwood, Indiana . . . He endorsed prac- 
tically all of the New Deal and then tried 
to leave the impression that he was the 
only one competent to put it across .... 

Orvette P. Noah 
Lewisville, Ind. 

New Dealers seem to consider the “Third 
Term Issue” as of minor importance. 
Perhaps we have nothing to fear from 
President Roosevelt himself—he is no 
doubt a patriotic American who may never 
attempt to usurp dictatorial powers and 
perpetuate himself in office—but if the 
precedent is once broken, what can prevent 
some other and younger man, who may 
chance to be elected, from becoming a 
“Huey Long” or a “Hitler”? ... 

George M. Jacobs 
Seattle, Wash. 

Time had amply proved before we ever 
entered into this National Defense pro- 
gram that Roosevelt and Wallace are two 
very expensive luxuries. Gentlemen: Start 
packing your bags. Enuf is enuf. 

Walter S. Chase 
Colton, Calif. 

... There is nothing sanctified about 
the third-term issue . - It was fully 
debated at the framing of the Constitu- 
tion, and the delegates refused to make it 
a part of the Constitution... 

W. L. Walton 
Grafton, N. D. 


About the “Monitor” 

In your “Answer Is” column Aug. 24, 
you ask what became of the Monitor, 
“first ironclad battleship” . :. Is it not 
a fact that the Merrimac was also an iron- 
clad and was built before the Monitor? 

Alpheus Byers 
Seattle, Wash. 

[According to official records, the ironclad Monitor 
was launched January 30, 1862; the Merrimac was con- 
verted into an ironclad ram in March, 1862.—Ed. 


...» As to the losses of the Monitor 
at the time of its sinking, Commander 
Samuel Dana Greene says: “We returned 





to Hampton Roads in Novémber, and sail- 
ed (December 29) in tow of the steamer, 
Rhode Island, bound for Beaufort, N. C. 
Betweeh 11 p. m. and midnight on the 
following night, the Monitor went down 
in a gale, a few miles south of Cape Hat- 
teras. Four officers and 12 men were 
drowned, 49 people being saved by the 
boats of the steamer” . . . Specifically 
the date of the sinking was the night of 
December 30-31, 1862. All hands were 
not lost, as shown above. 
Frank L. Anders 

Fargo, N. D. 

[PATHFINDER thanks Mr, Anders, past national 
historian and past national commander of the Legion 
of Valor, U. 8S. A., for correcting the record of the 
last days of the Monitor. ‘‘Answer Is’ was wrong in 
saying all hands were lost when the famous iron- 
clad went down.—Ed.] 


How Many Southern Baptists? 

No doubt you will receive many letters 
in regard to an unusual inaccuracy in 
PATHFINDER of Aug. 24, under “Church 
Gain.” The mistake would seem to be 
about 2,000,000, as my Christian Herald 
for 1936 gives 1935 figures for Southern 
Baptists as 4,589,417, while your list places 
Southern Baptists fifth instead of second, 
with only 2,700,155 members... 

Ivan Cheever Ellis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER quoted latest available figures from 

the U. S. Bureau of Census. Apparently a discrep- 
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“A Good Idea” 


I was pleased to read your editoyja) » 
foreign propaganda in the issue .; 4), 
24, captioned “A Good Idea.” I | 
kissing every word of it... 

Benjamin Price} 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Your editorial is a timely and \; , 
exposition of fundamental logic which, ;; 
it could be taken to heart by the 
would lead to a renaissance of Americ, 
ideals, and a lasting democracy that \ 
yield to no subversive, traitorous, 
structive forces, whether found \ 
or without the government. 


WwW. R. Ho 


s 


Detroit, Mich, 

I have read your editorial, “A 6» 
Idea.” Every true American will end 
it 100 per cent... 

Clarence McCo: 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


* * * 


I wish every citizen of the U. S i 
read pages 3 and 12 of the Aug: 
issue of PATHFINDER... Here’s t 

Fred P. B 
Everett, Wash. 

Congratulations on your August 2! 
torial, “A Good Idea.” Keep ev: 
ing at it. 

Lillian M. P 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Views on Britain’s War Debt 
Mr. Penfold of England speaks 
truth (“Readers Write,” Aug. 24) 
ferring to “war debts” as money used 
indirect defense of this country. I! 
that a host of our best citizens ta! 
view and want the debts canceled . 
Mrs. L. B. Si 
Enfield, N. C. 


* * * 


I am not one of the Americans wh 


not see the war debt question as un{«\ded 


by R. Penfold ... How could England 
us anyhow? We positively refuse 1 
goods and they have little or n 
Besides, we have so much gold 
creates a problem... 
W. T. Sull 
Clarksville, Ohio 
* * * 
Pardon me, but I must have mis: 
stood. Could Mr. Penfold really b: 
the impression that the United : 
went into the first World War to dctend 
America? I fail to see in what | 
the money which we loaned Eng! 


the time of the first World War ha p- 
ed our national defense. « However {e¥ 


those billions of dollars might have bee! 


we could very easily use theny now... 


M. J. Benthin 
Hayti, S. D. 
* > * 

We read Mr. Penfold’s letter to friends 
passing in and out. All agreed with bis 
views that the money we loaned En¢g!and 
helped our own defense, except some Ww!” 
said that “directly” was more to the pvitl 
than “indirectly.” 

L. E. Col 
Rayville, La. 

. . . Letters like Mr. Penfold’s a: 
ing more and more Americans 
England ... We Americans have !: 
that the British are the most ungrit¢!l! 
people in the world. If Mr. Penfold ' 
flects the view of all Great Britain. 
your own judgment, Americans. 

Richard J. \' 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YEAR of WAR— 


12 Months of Terror & Convulsive Change 


\ST week, on September 1, the 
L, Second World War entered its 
nd year. Already the people of 
ontinents—Europe, Asia, Africa, 





\,stralia and North America—were 
tly involved in it or its subsidiary 
tlicts. 
he war had begun before day- 
k on September 1, 1939, when 


\dolf Hitler ordered the German army 
d air force to blaze a path of fire 
ss the flat plains of Poland. On 


September 3, keeping their pledges to 


und, France and Britain declared 
on Germany. Ostensibly, the war 
i begun because Poland had refused 
ield to Hitler’s demands that she” 
territory. Actually the war was 
inevitable climax of the expanding 
revolution, and its coming ended 
‘riod of unbearable tension for 
pe, 
Last week only one of Germany’s 
ce original foes, Great Britain, re- 
iined to carry on the fight, while 
ily had openly entered on Germany’s 
le. Not only was Poland conquered 
cactly 27 days last September, and 
ince in 39 days this summer, but 
ne year of such ruthlessly efficient 
ir aS no man had ever seen before, 


entire non-Russian continent of 
ope had come under Hitler’s 
nb. 


Looking back over the 12 months, 
ee main facts about the war 
erged: (1) Never had any man be- 

subjugated so many countries of 
h vast area and population in so 
rt a time; (2) the war, revolution- 


Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin Have Transformed the Whole Map of Europe 


ary in its methods, had applied new 
instruments of destruction to the an- 
cient, barbaric concept of total war 
against entire populations; (3) this to- 
tal war had merely extended into the 
field of force the Nazi political concept 
of total world revolution, 

In the 12 months since the war be- 
gan, through action taken not only by 
Germany but by Russia and Italy as 
well, 13 sovereign states have lost 
their independence or portions ol 
their territory. By last week Hitler’s 
acquisitions without war include.! the 
following: 


Square- Mile 


Country Population Area 
Austria 6,500,000 32,000 
Sudetenland 3,500,000 10.500 


9 500,000 34.000 
150,000 830 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Memel 


otal 19,650,000 77,830 


And his acquisitions with war take 


.n these lands to date: 


Square-Mile 


Country Population Area 
Poland 22 000,000 73.500 
Denmark 3.750.000 16,575 
Norway 2,700,000 75,333 


Luxembourg 300.000 999 


Netherlands 8,700,000 12,704 
Belgium 8,400,000 11,775 
France (occupied). 27,800,000 117,000 
Total 73.650.000 307.886 
In terms of population and area. 


these two tables add up to 93,300,000 


human beings and 385,216 square 
miles. In addition, Italy as Germany’s 
open ally has taken British Somali- 





The London Mail 








. > 

7~—— Highlights — 

ERE are some of the important 

dates of the first year of the Sec- 
ond World War: September: (1) Po- 
land invaded by Germany. (3) France 
ind Britain declare war on Germany. 
(27) Poland crushed. October: (2) 
United States and southern neigh- 
bors set up sea safety belt in West- 
ern Hemisphere. November: (30) 
Russia invades Fifland. December: 
(17) Nazi battleship Graf Spee is 
scuttled. January: Finland con- 
tinues stiff resistance, while war on 
the Western Front remains quiet. 
February: (16) Sweden refuses to 
help Finns. (12) 
signs peace with 
April: (9) invade 


Finland 
Russia. 
Denmark 


March: 
treaty 
Nazis 
and Norway. May: (10) Nazis sweep 
into The Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. (14) Dutch resistance 
ends. (28) Belgium surrenders. June: 
9) Norway surrenders. (10) Italy 
enters the war on Germany’s side. 
(17) France asks for an armistice. 
July: (21) Russia absorbs Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. (27) U. S. and 
southern neighbors act jointly to 
prevent Germany from taking over 
any European colonies in this hemis- 
phere. (29) Mass air raids begin over 
jritain. August: (18) U. S. and 
Canada establish Joint Board of De- 
fense. (28) U. 
Burke-Wadsworth 


S. Senate passes 
Bill, calling for 


peacetime conscription. 





land, in East Africa, with 68,000 
square miles and 345,000 population. 
Russia, which made Hitler’s war pos- 
sible by signing a non-aggression pact 
which protected Germany against a 
war on two fronts, has likewise profit- 
ed through territorial gains. As her 
first bonus she received half of Po- 
land, 76,970 square miles with 15,000,- 
000 population. By war, against Fin- 
land, she acquired 22,000 square miles. 
Demands on Rumania netted 29,000 
square miles. And, with a free hand 
in the Baltic, Dictator Josef Stalin has 
strong-armed Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, totaling 64,145 square miles 
and 5,500,000 people, into the Soviet 
Union. 

Most of these conquests have been 
achieved by a new method of war, 
which has wedded the latest discover- 
ies of psychology, science and me- 
chanics to the callous arts of primi- 
tive warfare. Thus, Hitler’s conquests 
have followed these three well-de- 
fined stages: 

@ (1) Actual conflict is preceded by 
a “war of nerves,” during which the 
intended victim is “frightened” by al- 
ternate threats and promises. Nazi 
war begins when its agents strive to 
cause disunity in the enemy nation, to 
disintegrate the national morale. A 
Fifth Column of Nazified traitors is 
established within the country—as 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: History 


President Roosevelt made history 
last week in two unprecedented moves. 
By one, he transferred 50 destroyers to 
Britain in exchange for defense bases 
(see col. 3); by the other, he called 
out 60,000 National Guardsmen for 
one year’s training. 

In what was believed to be the first 
of a series of orders that would even- 
tually summon the entire strength of 
the National Guard—some 400,000 
men—the President mobilized 26 units. 
Four infantry divisions (without their 
fank companies), four squadrons of 
observation aircraft, seven anti-air- 
craft units, eight harbor defense units, 
and three artillery regiments—about 
60,000 men—were affected. 

The announcement of this unparall- 
ed peace-time move was made as the 
President traveled to fill two Labor 
Day speaking engagements—one dedi- 
cating the Chickamauga Dam at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and the other opening 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park on the North Carolina-Tennessee 
border. 

Both speeches had been described 
by the President as “non-political,” 
but in the morning address at Chicka- 
mauga, he took occasion to strike in- 
directly at Wendell Willkie’s power 
views. “There are those,” he said, 
“who maintain that the development 
of the enterprise that lies largely in 
this slate (TVA) is not a,proper ac- 
tivity of the government... I glory 
in it as one of the great social and 
economic achievements of the United 
States.” 

After journeying 170 miles, the Pres- 
ident formally opened the 200,000 
wooded acres of the National Park in 
the afternoon. Here he urged national 
unity to prepare in “a thousand ways” 
to defend the democratic way of life. 
“The greatest attack that has ever been 
launched against the freedom of the 
individual is nearer the Americas than 
ever before,” he warned. 


..« Other Events 


Other events which filled the Presi- 
dent’s time last week included the 
following: 

© Before departing for the South, 
he told some 500 Dutchess County 
N. Y., neighbors that he was going to 
tell them a “tremendous secret.” The 
secret: that Frank C. Walker, lawyer, 
theater operator and devoted friend 
of the President, had been chosen to 
replace James A. Farley as Postmaster 
General. Walker, one of the four men 
who put up $10,000 each for the cam- 
paign that won Roosevelt the Pres- 
idential nomination in 1932, has held 
various jobs in the New Deal, including 
the post of director of the National 
Emergency Council. 

© During his four-day stay at Hyde 
Park the President was visited by 
Archbishop Francis Joseph Spellman 





of New York, and Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway and her royal par- 
ty. The Archbishop was present only 
for luncheon, but the Princess and 
her three children were escorted by 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt to 
the Dutchess County Fair. 

@ Pleading that he never comment- 
ed on pending legislation, the Presi- 
dent brushed off repeated demands by 
Wendell Willkie that he speak for or 


against the Russell-Overton amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act. The 
amendment gives the government 


power to take over defense industries 
with which the Army and Navy de- 
partments are unable to reach an 
agreement (see page 5). The Repub- 
licans, the President charged, were 








International 


Walker: The New Postmaster General 


trying to make political capital ‘out of 
an important defense issue. 

e Ata press conference, he revealed 
that the U. S. Secret Service had for- 
bidden him to travel by airplane. The 
revelation was made when a reporter, 
referring to the President’s decision 
not to go anywhere more than 12 hours 
distant from Washington while the 
war situation remained grave, pointed 
out that he could fly to almost any 
part of the country in 12 hours. 

e Almost immediately after the 
White House had announced that Jesse 
Jones would “lobby” for a Congress- 
ional resolution enabling him to serve 
as both Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan-Administrator, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee recommend- 
ed the measure (see page 16). 

@ In one day, the President signed 
his name more than 500 times. He 
was forced to affix his signature to 
that number of minor documents, since 
a bill to relieve the President of sign- 
ing contracts between the TVA and 
buyers of power was still pending in 
Congress. 

® In his traditional Labor Day 
statement, President Roosevelt review- 


ed legislation affecting labor und: 
New Deal, and proclaimed sat 
tion with the “improvement” ; 
lot of the workingman during th, 
seven years. The defense progr: 
added, required “the dedicatico 
labor, management, farmers, and 
ernment.” 





Defense: Destroyer Deal 


In 1803, when the French Rep: 
under Napoleon was about to hu 
energies into a European war, it o 
ed to dispose of its vast Louis 
Territory to the United States fo: 
“give-away” price of about 4 cen! 
acre. Acting immediately withou( 
thority from Congress, President 
ferson accepted the offer, and thu 
sured U. S. dominance in \ 
America, 

Last week, in a situation ful 
astonishing parallels, President R: 
velt closed a deal that rivaled 
Louisiana Purchase in importa 
Like Jefferson, he had no autho: 
tion from Congress, and_ simi! 
drove a shrewd bargain with a for: 
power engaged in a titanic strug 
Like Jefferson he assumed unpr: 
dented personal responsibility du 
a critical period in world affairs 
reassure U. S. dominance in the \\ 
ern Hemisphere. 

The President himself recogn 


the parallel, for he described his 


as “the most important action in 
reinforcement of our national def: 
since the Louisiana Purchase. TI! 
as now, considerations of safety { 
overseas attack were fundamenta! 


.. . For 99 Yea: 
What the President did was to « 
solidate two controversial, and | 
rumored, defense moves into one 
ultaneous action. The entire deal 
completed and signed before he 
fied Congress last week that the | 
ed States had acquired from Great | 
ain the right to lease for 99 y: 
naval and air bases in British pos 
sions in the New World. In retur: 
announced that the United States 
turning over to Great Britain 50 o 
age World War destroyers, urge: 
needed by the British in their 
against Germany. 
The move was made possible b) 
opinion from Attorney General J 


son that the President could tran: 


the destroyers, without the permis 
of Congress, so long as he had the « 
sent of the chief of naval operati 
As soon as Admiral Harold R. S! 
signed a formal certificate that th: 
destroyers were not essential to A) 
ican national defense, the deal 
consummated. 

Under the agreement the Un 
States obtained the right to estab 
military bases on the southern « 
and Avalon Peninsula of Newfo. 
land, an island about one-third of 


way from New York to London, : 


hence of enormous value for. def: 
of the North American continent. 
obtained theuse of the east coast 
Great Sound of Bermuda, a coral! 
land about 570 miles from Cape |! 
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_and a strategic sentinel outpost 
ving most of the U. S. eastern sea- 
hoard. The other bases—including 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trini- 
| Antigua and British Guiana— 
id enable the United States to 
ttle up virtually every Atlantic ap- 
ich to the Caribbean Sea, and thus 
fesuard the vital Panama Canal. 
\Vith the ink on the agreement bare- 
\y, the President dispatched a mili- 
commission to inspect the sites 
plan appropriate defensive prep- 
tions. At the same time he ordered 
destroyers made ready for British 
s to take over and sail to Great 
iin. He also revealed a solemn 
ige by the British Government to 
United States not to scuttle or sur- 
der the British fleet under any cir- 
stances, thus assuring that the de- 
vers would never fall into German 
ds for use against the Americas. 


. . . Criticism 


Like Jefferson’s breath-taking move 
137 years ago, the President’s deal was 
sreeted at first by a stunned silence. 

ien, like Jefferson, he was assailed 
by a minority for allegedly bringing 
the nation to the brink of war. In 

fferson’s day it was Spanish wrath 
it was feared; last week the nation 
feared was Germany. 

But, just as old Spain was too in- 

iived abroad to protest effectively, 

Germany was in no position to take 

taliatory action. While holding the 

| an unneutral act, the Nazis mere- 
chided the United States for taking 
intage of “the great weakness of 
britain’s position” to drive “a typical 
tocratic bargain ... completely one- 

ed in favor of the United States.” 

Even the Administration’s severest 

ics, like those in Jefferson’s time, 

ild not deny that President Roose- 

had obtained the lion’s share of 
bargain. But, like his Democratic 
decessor, he was roundly castigat- 
by his opponents for “usurping the 
er of Congress” (see page 14). 

but the preponderant body of Amer- 

opinion, as reflected in Congress 
in the nation’s press, congratulat- 
he Chief Executive for his boldness 
vision. For by his swift stroke, 
Carribbean became an American 

the American frontier was ex- 
led to the Amazon River and the 

d Banks of Newfoundland, and 
ramparts of U.S. defense were ad- 
‘ed 700 to 1,000 miles into the sea. 


| 





Congess: House Fight 
‘tin many a year has a more pro- 
tive measure than the Burke- 
sworth selective military service 
ome before Congress. Last month 
lamed the Senate to a point where 
lly staid Senators hurled almost 
intable epithets at each other 
THFINDER, Aug. 17). One night 
week the same issue provoked a 

ne fist-fight in the House, during 

| half-a-dozen “blows were ex- 


sed. 
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The Historic Trade with Britain Involved 50 Oyer-Age Destroyers of This Type 


The brawl, which was said to have 
been the first in the House in half a 
century, broke out when Representa- 
tive Vincént of Kentucky called Anglo- 
phobe Representative Sweeney of 
Ohio a “traitor” for accusing Wood- 
row Wilson of “getting us into war.” 
Witnesses described it as an exciting 
fight—though the contestants were 
soon separated. No mention of the 
altercation was allowed to appear in 
the Congressional Record, for next 
day the shamefaced House adopted a 
resolution to expunge it. 

It was in this explosive atmosphere 
that the House, its collective nerves 
frayed by the horde of anti-conscrip- 
tion “peace” lobbyists who milled in 
and around the chamber, tentatively 
passed an amendment previously re- 
jected in the Senate by two votes. This 
amendment, adopted by an informal 
teller vote of 185 to 155, would give 
the voluntary enlistment system a 60- 
day “last chance” to fill the Army’s re 
quirements. If the enlistment driv: 
failed to produce 400,000 recruits in 
two months, the Government would 
automatically be empowered to make 
up the deficiency by the compulsory 
selection process. 

Administration and Army circles 
were openly disappointed, and hoped 
that a later vote would override the 
delaying amendment. In their opin- 
ion the Representatives, all of whom 
must campaign for re-election in No- 
vember, were moved by considerations 
of politics rather than of defense. 

Compromise also seemed probable 
on the Russell-Overton amendment 
which the Senate had adopted just 
before sending the bill to the House. 
Under this provision, whenever the 
Secretary of War or of the Navy “de- 
termines that any existing manufac- 
turing plant or facility is necessary 
for the national defense and is unable 
to arrive at an agreement with the 
owner the secretary, under the 
direction of the President, is author- 


ized to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings with respect to such plant or 
facility and to acquire it...” 

A growing sentiment in the House 
last week regarded the Senate’s “draft 
industry” amendment as “too drastic, 
and considered two possible substi- 
tutes, One of these would empower the 
government merely to léase plants of 
recalcitrant manufacturers, and pay a 
fair rental for their use. The other 
would also authorize compulsory leas- 
ing of plants, but would provide fines 
and prison sentences for offending 
manufacturers. 
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Politics: Wallace’s View 


Last fortnight, when Henry A. Wal- 
lace went to the Coliseum at. Des 
Moines, lowa, to accept the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nomination, 
most people expected to hear a ring- 
ing defense of the New Deal’s farm 
policies. They heard, instead, a p'ea 
for the election of the Democratic 
ticket on the basis of these claims: 
(1) Roosevelt was the man most com- 
petent to cope with the menace of 
Hitler; (2) the Republican party was 
the “appeasement” party. 

The former Secretary of Agriculture 
touched only briefly on the farm pro- 
gram. He charged that Republican 
leaders commended it to gain votes, 
but that their “real attitude ... for 
many years has been against the farm- 
er’s interests.” To support the ac- 
cusation, he cited the fact that Re- 
publicans had recently voted 106 to 
38 against funds for commodity loans, 
a key part of the agricultural program. 

But by far the major portion of the 
speech was devoted to contrasting the 
philosophies and methods of Hitler 
and Roosevelt. Insisting that the 
“Democratic party, under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, is far 
better equipped than the opposition to 
preserve the freedom of the Americas,” 
he said, “I do not believe the American 
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people will turn their backs on the 
man that Hitler wants to see defeated.” 

The “appeasement” label was affixed 
when Wallace declared: “Powerful ele- 
ments will, if the Republicans come 
into power, force us to make one eco- 
nomic concession after another to the 
{otalitarian countries. 

In Washington the next day, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt told reporters. he 
agreed with Wallace’s speech. Snap- 
ped Wendell Willkie: “President 


Roosevelt, like Mr. Wallace, is 10% 
per cent wrong.” 

Other moves on the political checker- 
board last week included: 

@ Nearly 100 Republican leaders 
from 22 states gathered in Rushviile, 
Ind., for a major conference with Wen- 
dell Willkie. The meeting, it was an- 
nounced, opened “an aggressive cam- 
paign.” Previously, however, the Ke- 
publican candidate had not been un- 
aggressive. In two vigorous stalc- 
ments, he assailed the Overton-Russeil 
amendment to the Selective Service 
Bill, which would empower the Presi- 
dent to take over industries for de- 
fense purposes if. the Secretary of 
Navy or the Secretary of War were 
unable to reach an agreement with the 
owners (see page 5). Willkie charged 
the amendment would give the Presi- 
dent dictatorial powers, and would 
tend to “sovjetize or socialize” indus- 
try. He asked the President to make his 
position on the amendment clear, but 
Roosevelt refused to be drawn into 
the controversy (see page 4). 

@e William H. King, a member of the 
Senate since 1917, was defeated almost 
3 to 1 in the Democratic primary in 
Utah. Opposed to most of the New 
Deal, except for foreign policy, he lost 
to Representative Abe Murdock, a 
staunch New Dealer. 





Labor: Music, Discord 


Until this month, no jurisdictional 
squabbles marred the relations be- 
tween the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians and the American Guild of 
Musical Artists—both loyal affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor, 

Though the 158,000 members of the 
A. F. of M. and the 1,800 members of 
the A. G. M. A. were all musicians, 
there the similarity ended. For the 
Federation consisted of orchestral 
players while the Guild enrolled only 
concert artists who performed indi- 
vidually. Federation members ordi- 
narily earned a wage-scale fixed by 
the union. Guild artists, on the other 
hand, usually played for fabulous fees 
which were negotiated personally, 

But several weeks ago Federation 
President James C. Petrillo, the most 
powerful figure in American musical 
history, claimed jurisdiction over con- 
cert artists who played musical in- 
Struments. As musicians, he argued, 
they belonged in the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians rather than in the 
Guild of Musical Artists, which he be- 
lieved should be restricted to vocalists. 
Accordingly, he notified leading sym- 
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Internetional 


Tibbett Saw Music Endangered 


phony orchestras, radio systems and 
phonograph companies that, from this 
month on, they must refuse to deal 
with any virtuoso who was not a 
member of his A. F. of M. 

The result was to touch off the big- 
gest labor scrap in recent musical his- 
tory. Guild President Lawrence Tib- 
bet, one of the country’s foremost 
singers, defied Petrillo and went to 
court. At his side were such gifted 
violinists as Jascha Heifetz and Albert 
Spalding, and such well-known vocal- 
ists as Kirsten Flagstad and Gladys 
Swarthout. 

Petrillo, the stars charged, lacked 
only “a litthe mustache to be a com- 
plete dictator.” To permit him “to 
take control of music and musical 
artists in this country,” Tibbett argued, 
“would be to place the most cherished 
fruit of our culture in grave danger.” 
They asked for an injunction forbid- 
ding Petrillo from interfering with the 
Guild or its members. 

New York Supreme Court Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora, who heard the plea, 
was sympathetic. When told that 
Petrillo had said there was no differ- 
ence between Jascha Heifetz and a 
“fiddler in a tavern,” the Justice. re- 
marked: “Is that another way of say- 
ing that there is no difference between 
Leonardo da Vinci and house painter?” 

Pecora’s decision—a victory for the 
artists, a setback for Petrillo—was to 
grant a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing Petrillo from forcing the virtuosi 
into his organization. But the A. F. 
of M. head, unaccustomed to defiance, 
considered the matter far from settled. 
Last week he obtained a_ postpone- 
ment of the final showdown with the 
Guild, but indicated that he intended 
to fight his little rival to a finish, 


America’s Worst Air Crash 


On the last day of August, L. R. 
Mason and some friends were chatting 
in his filling station near Lovettsville, 
Va., 42 miles northwest of Washington. 
Above the slashing rain and the thun- 








“2°” PATHFINDER 


der, they heard the roar of moto l 
glimpsed a plane. A few seenp ac 
later, they were startled by a t 
crash. Through the wet murk. 
rushed a mile and one-half to an 
field. There, scattered over son 
acres, were the tangled bits 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines 

and the mangled bodies of 25 pe: 
including Senator Ernest Luni 
Farmer-Laborite, of Minnesota. 

Thus was reported the worst tray: |, 
in the history of commercial avi 
in the United States, after 17 months 
during which more than 2,300,000 | 
sons had been flown mere than | 
billion passenger miles without 
tality. Experts agreed it was ily 
“worst” for two reasons: The nu 
of deaths was higher than in a 
ihe 17 previous recorded airlin 
crashes, and the ship and passe) 
were more completely shattered. 

Government and private inves! 
tors, who hurried to the scene al 
base of Short Hill Mountain, one of 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge, at- 
tempted to piece tégether a story of 
the accident. But explanations wer 
slow in coming because of the | 
destruction of the airship. 

The plane had left Washington 
route to Pittsburgh with four . 
ployees and 21 passengers—the ma- 
jority government employees starting 
Labor Day vacations. Some persons 
were sure it had been struck by light- 
ning; others that the crew had hb: 
unprepared for the unexpected !oca! 
storm. 

Airline officials were silent pend- 
ing more exhaustive study, but 
Washington, Senator Patrick A. \I 
Carran, of Nevada, announced last 
week that he was contemplating 
Senatorial inquiry. In New York, 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia re 
mended that Federal officials be 
tioned fat all airports, with auth 
ity to decide in what kind of weather 
a plane could or could not fly; at pres- 
ent the right to decide on that point be- 
longs solely to the airline companies. 


° 
Americana— 

Excuses: Charged with attempted 
robbery, a Newark, N. J., man 
the judge he had felt an uncontro!! 
desire to steal ever since a horse | 
ed him in the head 38 years ago. 
Brooklyn man, accused of violating /i!s 
parole, said that his actions resulied 
from an “inferiority complex” caused 
by the parole. - 
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* * * 


Reward: A Hudson county, N. /. 
newspaper carried the following 
tice: “If the second-story gentle 
who entered by home last Thurs« 
night will return the cuff but! 
which have a sentimental value, | 
present him with their equal valu: 
six silk shirts. Be a good sport. 1. 
Arthur Walscheid.” The doctor © 
plained he called the robber a gen!!¢- 
man because he showed good tas!\: 
his choice of loot. 
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“Anniversary Present” 


Kor Britons, the first anniversary of 
heir declaratton of war against Ger- 
many Was as joyful an occasion as 
could come without victory. For 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, by chance or de- 
sign, picked Tuesday of last week to 
reveal that the United States was trad- 
ng 50 over-age destroyers to Britain 
in exchange for air and naval bases 
{see page 4). 

Britain’s delight at the “anniversary 
present” was obvious when even the 
stiffly formal spokesman of the For- 
eion Office unbent and beamed, “Well, 
we've got some good news today,” 
before reading a statement on the 
trade. To the jubilant average Eng- 
lishman, the destroyer trade meant 
one thing: America hoped and be- 
lieved that Hitler could be licked, and 

uld back Britain at least with “all 

id short of war.” 

Berlin managed to be loftily con- 

ptuous of the deal. “England’s 
earance sale proceeds,” jeered the 
- official Diplomatic - Political 
Correspondence. Haly viewed the 
ile more darkly, Gloomed Virginio 
Gayda, Mussolini’s journalist: “This 
leal increasingly and dangerously in- 
olves the United States in the Euro- 
ean war, Which does not concern 


...1s He Coming? 


But even if the British had no other 
reason to be joyful on their war anni- 
ersary, they could rightfully have 
lrawn grim satisfaction last week 

the fact that they were still at 

ir, alone and unconquered, after a 
ear Which had seen country after 

intry destroyed by totalitarian ag- 
gression (see page 3). They could 

ie themselves that they had with- 
stood almost three months of the most 
ensive air attack the world had ever 

, a period during which they had 

down at least 1,500 Nazi planes 
(4 in August), while claiming to 
lost only a third as many. 

lhe command of the air is being 

lually and painfully, but nonethe- 

remorselessly wrested from the 
criminals, who hoped by this 
ns to terrorize and dominate 

‘pean civilization.” So spoke 
chill, in a message congratulating 

Royal Air Force responsible not 

for Britain’s defense but also for 

ly raids on German and Italian 
ives, 

Berlin, the chief “Nazi criminal” 

ited by his plaints that the Brit- 

lids may be hurting. “The British» 

rce has been .. . dropping bombs 

pen cities . . . villages ... other 

ilitary objectives,” charged Hit- 

pening the Winter Relief Fund 

u in Berlin. “For three months we 

waited to see whether they 
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would cease this criminal! action. Now, 
night after night, the German air force 
will give them the answer, If (they) 
drop bombs of 200, 300 or 400 kilo- 
grams then we will drop bombs of 
800, 900 and 1,000 kilograms.” (A 
kilogram is approximately 2.2 pounds). 

On one point Hitler agreed with 
his old-time enemy, Britain’s War Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden. Noting that 
some Britons were beginning to feel 
that Hitler could not risk an invasion 
this fall, Eden declared: “There is no 
shred of evidence to show that Hitler 
has abandoned his intention to seek 
to subdue this country by invasion. 
It would be foolish to suppose that be- 
cause autumn approaches, the threat 
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being reported about 5-to-2. This may 
have meant that new German attack- 
ing tactics had made Nazi planes less 
vulnerable, But it may also have meant 
that R. A. F. pilots were tiring from 
their constant battles against more 
numerous German planes, If that were 
so, the sooner bad weather settled 
over the British Isles, the better it 
would be for Britain. 


... Africa: Revolts, War 


By far the most significant develop- 
ment in the African theater of war 
last week was the series of French 
revolts. While Britain, fighting brave- 
ly to stave off Nazi invasion at home, 
looked for the expected Italian drive 
into Egypt to be launched momentar- 
ily, General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the “free” French forces in exile 
in London, made an encouraging an- 
nouncement: that portions of the 
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De Gaulle (Shown at Left with King George) was Cheered by Rebellion in Africa 


of invasion is already past.” 

Commented Hitler in his Berlin 
speech, on the same subject: “What- 
ever happens, England will be smash- 
ed... When the British say, ‘He doesn’t 
come,’ my answer is, ‘Keep your shirts 
on. He is coming.’ ... We shall fight 
until one of us breaks—and the victor 
will be the German Reich.” Italy last 
week was foreseeing a two-year war, 
and Hitler himself intimated that it 
might last even longer than that. 

Many felt that unless he could whip 
Britain this fall, Britain might draw 
up even in the air by spring. That 
would leave a land power (Germany) 
opposing a sea power, with the new 
weapon of air power equal—and in 
most land vs. sea power wars of the 
past, the sea power has won. 

But, last week, though Britain was 
giving Germany and Italy their own 
taste of bombing, and holding well at 
home, one significant fact was notable 
in dispatches from London. During the 
first mass air raids, British figures 
showed Germans being shot down at 
a ratio of 4-to-1, 5-to-1 or even as 
high as 6-to-1, in proportion to British 
losses. But last week the ratio was 


French African Empire had enrolled 
under his banner and re-entered the 
war on Britain’s side. 

First French African colony to re- 
volt against the Vichy regime and join 
de Gaulle was Chad Territory. Chad’s 
action started a rush to the de Gaulle 
standard that soon brought all French 
Equatorial Africa and other portions 
of the French Empire back into the 
war against the Axis. As the move- 
ment grew, Tahiti, important French 
ocean colony in the South Pacific, 
went over to de Gaulle, while General 
Georges Catroux, former governor 
general, started a movement to line up 
Japanese - threatened French Indo- 
China behind the “free Frenchmen.” 

Defection of French Equatorial 
Africa also had widespread effect in 
French West Africa and Morocco. Ac- 
cording to Spanish reports, both of 
these vast territories seemed likely to 
re-enter the war shortly. Admitting 
uprisings in Indo-China and French 
West Africa, following the action of 
French Equatorial Africa, the Petain 
government at Vichy blamed the shifts 
on British intrigues and economic 
promises. But neutral observers at- 
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tributed the French revolts to the 
recent remarkable achievements of 
the British Royal Air Force. 

Strategically, the French African 
shifts meant much to the British. They 
provided a wide corridor from the At- 
lantic coast up to Italian Libya as well 
as an important link between Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Nigeria. As Gen. 
de Gaulle put it, they gave Britain an 
aerial “back hallway” by which to re- 
inforce and supply her army in Egypt. 
Since all these territories have trained 
native troops and a certain number of 
airplanes, their action was viewed as 
even more of a strategical setback for 
Italy, exposing her Libyan forces 
again to possible attack from behind. 

Meanwhile, the far-flung Anglo- 
Italian conflict in both the African 
and Mediterranean arenas contined to 
be fought largely in the air. While the 
British Royal Air Force blasted at 
vital Italian points, Italian bombers 
harassed the British with “scatter- 
bombing.” Though both sides claimed 
the advantage in what seemed to be a 
tit-for-tat air war, Italian land forces 
scored another gain in East Africa, In 
the only resumption of Jand hostilities 
since the fall of British Somaliland 
three weeks ago, they drove deep into 
Kenya Colony to capture Buna, strate- 
gic caravan center 60 miles south of 
the Ethiopian-Kenya border. 

Cometh res | astre N, 


. «« Rumania & Carol 


The story has been told that when 
King Carol II of Rumania ordered the 
execution of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard 
leader Codreanu two years ago, Adolf 
Hitler declared his determination to 
reduce Carol’s kingdom to a negligible 
quantity in Southeastern Europe. True 
or false, Rumania last week had not 
only lost about a third of her terri- 
tory, but she was, in effect, a Nazi pro- 
tectorate and Carol no longer king. 

For almost a decade ex-playboy 
Carol had ruled Rumania in the man- 
ner of a medieval monarch. But when 
the Second World War broke out a 
year ago his troubles began. Though 
for a time he showed remarkable 
ability at tight-rope walking between 
the economic and political demands of 
Germany and the Allies, the Axis-Mos- 
cow deal allowing Russia to grab 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
last July 1 threw Carol off balance. 
The “made -in- Vienna” award of 
Northern Transylvania to Hungary 
last fortnight threw him overboard. 

At the Axis-called Vienna confer- 
ence to settle the 20-year-old dispute 
between Rumania and Hungary .over 
Transylvania (formerly Hungarian), 
Rumania bowed to an Axis ultimatum 
and ceded roughly the northern half 
(more than 17,000 square miles) of 
the province to Hungary. Inhabitants 
of the two halves were given the 
choice of Hungarian or Rumanian citi- 
zenship, while skilled Nazi diplomats 
wrote into the arbitration agreement 
provisions securing in all Hungary 
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and Rumania the right of German mi- 
norities to organize along Nazi lines. 
In return, Rumania received a German 
guarantee for her hacked-up frontiers, 
thereby becoming a virtual German 
protectorate. 

Hungarians were jubilant, but the 
Axis award brought Rumania almost 
to a state of anarchy. Riotous nation- 
wide demonstrations against the gov- 
ernment’s surrender spread despite 
martial law. Hundreds were killed or 
injured in sporadic armed clashes and 
the pro-Nazi Iron Guard made a vain 
attempt to assassinate Carol, seize 
power and place his 18-year-old son, 
Crown Prince Mihail, on the throne. 
In the midst of all this, the strongly 
pro-German Premier Ion Gigurtu and 
his Cabinet resigned. 

Carol, haggard and virtually barri- 


From Orr, The Glasgow Record 


Carol’s Reign Came to an End 


caded in his heavily guarded palace, 
then called on Rumania’s toughest 
military leader, Gen. Ion Antonescu, to 
save the country. The King’s idea 
was to make the army strong man 
Premier, but Antonescu had his price 
—a complete transfer of power. Be- 
cause the crisis was so grave Carol 
finally agreed and reportedly even 
consented to banishment of his red- 
haired mistress, Magda Lupescu. Ac- 
cordingly, Antonescu and Carol issued 
a joint decree suspending the Consti- 
tution, dissolving Parliament, limiting 
Carol’s powers and conferring almost 
supreme authority on Antonescu. 

By this time some 80,000 Hungarian 
troops,led by Regent Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy on a white horse, began 
marching into Northern Transylvania. 
With the occupation becoming a fact, 
national bitterness in Rumania _ be- 
came more restrained and most pat- 
riots began rallying around Anton- 
escu, who, as almost absolute dictator, 
proclaimed a program “to heal the 
wounds, eollect our strength and as- 
sure our future.” Meanwhile Carol, 
now only the figurehead ruler of what 








was left of Rumania, abdicate 
Crown Prince Mihail became } 





. . » Mexico: Politics, Oi! 


Mexico is well known for her | 
generals and her revolutionary, 
tics. In recent years she has bh 
equally famous for her treatm: 
foreign oil firms. Last week, as 
ico’s turbulent politics threate: 
national crisis, the government \ 
what amounted to the final chap. 
the Jong oil expropriation contro, 

Politics: Last July 7 the peop! 
Mexico went to the polls in a rio 


EES EEE... 


national election to select a new !r 
ident and a new Congress. Last we 


they found themselves with two P 
idents-elect and two rival Congr: 
Leading candidates for the P 
dency in July’s election were 
Manuel Avila Camacho, govern 


candidate, and Gen. Juan Andrew \| 


mazan, Independent. The govern 
claimed its candidate won, but 
porters of Almazan said he was elec! 


Thus last week, as the Congressio: 
running mates of Gen. Camacho too! 


over the legislative chambers in \ 
ico City as the “official” Congress 
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declared their leader President-elect, 


i} 


Almazan forces met secretly in 
same city, organized a “rump” (: 
gress and proclaimed Gen, Alm 
President-elect. 


President Lazaro Cardenas, who: 


term expires Dec. 1, placed his stamp 
of approval on the “official” Congress 


by delivering its opening address. }3u! 


the “rump” Congress was given si 


ilar encouragement by their lead 


“on vacation” in the United 


States. 


In a statement issued at New York 
Almazan promised that “at the prope! 
time I will return to Mexico and cli 


the high office to which I am enti! 


“ee 


ical situation which seemed t 
heading Mexico toward serious |! 


| 
( 


But despite this strange po! 


{ 
i 


ble, government circles continue: {0 
express confidence the peace of |! 


country would not be disturbed. 
Oil: Although the 17 American :; 
other foreign oil properties ex) 


priated by Mexico on March 18, 1°, 


have been variously estimated t 


worth up to $400,000,000, a judge in (i 


First District Court in Mexico | 
signed an order placing their vali: 
only $35,600,000. In the view o! 
Mexican government, this ac! 
closed the legal controversy ari 
from the expropriation, since no 


I 


peal is admitted by either the expr 


priation law or the valuation orde! 





... In the Orient 


Last March 30 Japan set up in |! 


conquered parts of China the “Cent! 
Government of China,” headed 


nese Premier, and began negotia! 


1) 
} 


| 


) 


Dy 
Wang Ching-wei,turncoat former (!'- 


ns 


with the puppet regime for a Chincs¢- 


at 


Japanese “peace treaty.” Last we: 
Nanking, Wang’s capital, Wang 
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Japan’s special envoy, Gen, Nobuyuki 
,be, formally acknowledged conclu- 
sion of the negotiations. 

(nder the treaty ‘they drafted, Ja- 
pan will recognize the sponsored Wang 
regime as the sole government of 
China. Termed “the final readjust- 
ment of basic relations” between the 
two countries, the treaty is to be in- 
itialed this month, after approval by 
the Tokyo and Nanking governments, 
and formally signed in October, Ja- 
pan’s formal recognition of Wang will 
follow the signing. 

Despite Japanese hopes, however, 
the treaty and formal recognition ‘of 
Wang was expected last week to have 
little immediate effect on the stale- 
nated Chinese - Japanese war» Not 
nilv did Generalissimo Chiang-Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government seem 

ore determined than ever to fight the 

aders to the bitter end, but Chi- 

«’s Foreign Minister, Wang Chung- 

formally declared at / Chungking 

it the Chinese would meet any 

panese invasion of French Indo- 

(hina by invading the French posses- 
themselves. 

[his declaration came as: (1) ex- 

sive Japanese troop movements 

ir the Hong Kong and Indo-China 
ders were accompanied by reports 

a new Japanese “ultimatum” to 
do-China; (2) Chinese forces in 

vangsi province opened an offensive 

signed to regain possession of a 

rilion of the Kwangsi-Indo-China 
order and to put them in a better 
ostion to frustrate any Japanese 
tack on Yunnan proyince from Indo- 
hina; (3) the United States warned 
Japan that any change in the status of 
lndo-China or The Netherlands Indies 

uuld have an “unfortunate effect” 
on American public opinion; and (4) 
ispatches from France acknowledged 
haut Indo-China, under the leadership 

Gen. Georges Catroux, former goy- 

or general, had joined African 

lonies in rebelling against the home 
ernment of Marshal Henri Petain 
‘ page 7). 
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War Sidelights— 


® The entrance of Prime Minister 
inston Churchill into an English 
raid shelter failed to awe a pro- 
cial mayor, “Put out that cigar,” 
| the mayor sharply. “There goes 
od ’un,” Churchill grumbled, as he 
»pped the stogie on the sanded floor. 


* Even spaghetti is to be regiment- 
in Italy. The Ministry of Corpora- 
iS has announced that only oné 

pe of the food can be sold in the 
ire. Fancy “pasta” is expected to 
ippear from the shops. 


* Unwilling to stay in Norway 
r the country was taken over by 
Nazis, folr Norwegians set out 
America in a tiny 18-foot boat. 
ible to buy gasoline, they relied 
ars and sails for the 41-day cross- 

g. The craft was buffeted about by 
eral storms, but all the men ap- 

peared in good health when they ar- 
rived in Newfoundland. 
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Snake Cultists 


They shall take up serpents; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not harm them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover. 

—MARK, 16:18 


From a literal interpretation of this 
Biblical verse has grown a strange cult 
which has spread to eight states. To 
demonstrate their divine faith, the 
cult’s members pick up live writhing 
snakes, stroke them and wrap them 
around their bodies. 

If, as frequently happens, the snakes 
bite the cultists, medical treatment is 
disdained on the ground that faith 





Sermonette 
Shared Blessings 





Y OD is not interested in provid- 
ing fatness for us above that 
of other people. Our use of the 
resources with which we have been 
blessed will determine whether God 
will be with us... If we use the 
strength gained from our abundance 
to live righteously and to be of 
service to those who are less for- 
tunate, well and good; but if the 
reverse is the case, America will go 
the way of other selfish nations of 
the past ... It should be remem- 
bered that America’s’ greatest 
strength and its greatest contribu- 
tiofis to mankind have come from 
its days of adversity, not its days 
of prosperity ... As never before 
in its history, America needs a re- 
turn to personal, national and inter- 
national righteousness. Our whole 
130,000,000 people can sing “God 
Bless America” until they are 
hoarse, but God will only bless as 
we are willing to share our bless- 
ings with others, 
—Rev. Dr. HILLYER STRATON, 
First Baptist Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 





alone will conquer the poison. The 
snakes symbolize evil, and those who 
handle them apparently seek to dem- 
onstrate how the “power of good” can 
triumph over what is bad. 

As a result, several near-deaths have 
been reported. Authorities have tried 
to stamp out the practice, Kentucky 
going so far as to pass a law expressly 
forbidding snake handling at religious 
ceremonies, ‘But though violators are 
liable to fines ranging from $20 to $50, 
and in some cases to imprisonment, 
the cult continues to grow. 

So far as can be learned, it origin- 
ated about 10 years ago at Pine Moun- 
tain, in a remote section of the Ken- 
tucky hills. Its first missionary is 
said to be K. D. Browning, a Pine 
Mountain farmer-preacher, who in- 
structed his small flock in the snake- 
handling ritual and exhorted believers 
to go out into the world and “preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

Thanks to the efforts of Browning's 





disciples, who are unpaid but accept 
free-will offerings, the teachings of 
the cult have been carried into the 
deep south and far into the north, 
though there is no central organiza- 
tion. According to latest reports, the 
rites are practiced not only in Ken- 
tucky, but in Georgia, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan. 

One reason that authorities have 
failed to halt the progress of the cult 
is that juries are reluctant to convict 
its adherents, whose defense is that 
they are exercising their right of re- 
ligious freedom as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 





Christianity in Nippon 


During the past 80 years, the work 
of Christianity in Japan has been di- 
rected largely by missionaries from 
other lands, but last week, as the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism threatened 
eventual elimination of all foreign re- 
ligious influence and funds, Nippon’s 
300,000 Christians were preparing to 
carry on alone. 

Major step in that direction was 
tentative drafting of plans to unite 40 
Protestant denominations into a na- 
tional church—the Genuine Japan 
Christian Church. Although Japanese 
officials denied any hostility toward 
Christian missionaries, recent govern 
ment rulings had seriously curtailed 
the mission program of the Salvation 
Army, the Church of England, and the 
American Episcopal Church. Accord- 
ingly, it was felt that restrictions 
would soon be extended to other de- 
nominations. 

Preparing for the apparently in- 
evitable expulsions, church leaders in 
the United States admitted the rulings 
might wreck many small Japanese 
churches dependent on American and 
other aid. At the same time, however, 
they voiced the opinion that Christian- 
ity itself would survive in Japan, even 
though its 300,000 present adherents 
seem negligible in a population of 
72,000,000, 


Briefs 


@ A revised hymnal will be pre- 
sented for approval at the General 
Convention of Episcopal churches, 
convening October 9, in Kansas City, 
Mo. The result of three years work 
by a special commission, the hymnal 
contains 586 songs, grouped in nine 
classifications. Approximately 300 
hymns have been replaced. 


ae - 


@ France has repealed a 1904 law 
forbidding Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns to teach in French schools. 
The repeal indicated the end of the 
anti-clerical feeling which gripped 
France at the turn of the century and 
which led to stringent legislation sep- 
arating church and state 37 years ago. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Pearl Test . 


Synthetic rubies and sapphires are, 
chemically, exactly like the natural 
gems. Even an expert may be unable 
to distinguish a natural pearl from a 
cultured one at a mere glance. But 
nonetheless people persist in wanting 
the genuine. 

Last week, after New York’s pearl 
dealers had transferred from Pitts- 
burgh to New York a laboratory which 
they use to test their pearls’ genuine- 
ness, its director, Dr. A. E. Alexander, 
explained how the tests are made. 

A pearl is calcium carbonate (the 
same substance which forms the basis 
of limestone and marble), transform- 
ed by the pearl oyster. In each layer 
of the pearl, which is built up like an 
onion, the carbonate fills a lacy net- 
work, which by its minor corrugations 
gives the pearl a glowing beauty. 

No one knows how an oyster trans- 
forms a fraction of a cent’s worth of 
carbonate into pearl, although it has 
long been suspected that natural pearls 
result from some irritation of the 
oyster. On this theory, cultured pearls 
are produced by dropping a grain of 
mother-of-pearl into the _ oyster. 
Around it the oyster builds up layers 
as in a real] pearl. 

But, says Dr. Alexander, though 
he has cut through many real pearls, 
he has never found at their core any 
sign of a solid irritant, such as is 
found jn cultured pearls. The quick- 
est of his tests for natural pearls is 
to examine them by X-rays, through 
a fluroscope. If the pearl] is cultured, 
the irritant at the core stands out 
clearly. The genuineness of an entire 
necklace can thus be easily ascer- 
tained in a few minutes. Pearls which 
have been drilled can also be tested 
by the endoscope. Natural pearls 
examined in this instrument gleam 
with reflected light, while cultured 
pearls do not. 


The “Sulfa” Drugs 


Since the curative powers of sul- 
fanilamide were first discovered some 
seven years ago, it and its cousins in 
the “sulfa” group of chemical com- 
pounds have written one of medical 
history’s most amazing chapters. 

Sulfanilamide already has behind it 
a long record of miraculously quick 
cures for such infections as strepto- 
coccic sore throat, meningitis and gon- 
orrhea. Sulfapyridine and sulfathia- 
zole have between them cut pneu- 
monia death rates drastically. 

It has got so that doctors are almost 
ready to believe anything of the “sul- 
fas.” Last week sulfathiazole, young- 
est of the group, tentatively chalked 
up two more triumps. Meantime, a 
stern warning was sounded on indis- 
criminate use of sulfanilamide. 

@ Triumph One: Medicine has had 
no satisfactory specific cure for acute 





dysentery, an intestinal disease which 
is sometimes fatal, but has had to rely 
on palliatives. Last week the staff of 
Henrietta Egleston Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga., was permitting itself to hope that 
it had found the cure in sulfathiazole, 
of which it got its first supply only a 
year ago.. 

When a 20-month-old baby, brought 
to the hospital on the fourth day of a 
dysentery attack, failed to respond to 
other treatments after three days, 
Egleston’s physicians determined to 
try the new drug. The sulfathiazole 
was given by mouth on a Sunday; by 
Monday, temperature had dropped; by 
Tuesday, intestinal action was nor- 
mal; by Thursday, the patient could 
be taken home. Since then Egleston 
physicians have treated a number of 


——Science Facts 
ODENTS 





the 

order of mammals, ranging in 
size from the mouse to the capy- 
bara, a South American animal about 
the size of a hog ...e@ The sun 
is 92,000,000 miles away from the 
earth, or slightly more than eight 


compose largest 


distant in terms of the 
186,300 miles-per-second speed of 
light. The next nearest star is 
Alpha Centauri, which is more than 
four light years, or 25 trillion miles, 
away from the earth ...e In 
laboratory experiments with rats, 
when manganese was withheld from 
their diet, they ceased to build nests 
or give any care to their offspring, 
although they reproduced. As soon 
as the manganese was restored, the 
rats again became model parents 
- «+ @ On a drastic “low calory” 
diet pioneered by two Pittsburgh 
doctors, obese patients have lost as 
much as 16 pounds a month for 
months on end, without injury. The 
diet assures the patient all other 
bodily requirements, while only 
calories (energy units) are withheld. 


minutes 





dysentery cases with sulfathiazole 
with similar success. 
@ Triumph Two: Subacute bac- 


terial endocarditis, an almost 100 per 
cent fatal heart disease, is caused by 
ihe bacteria streptococcus veridans. 
Fastening on the valves of the heart, 
the bacteria cluster in colonies which 
readily break off as fatal blood clots. 
There are a number of varieties of 
veridans, alike in all appearances, but 
responding differently to treatment. 
In recent laboratory tests, reported 
Dr, Edwin E. Osgood of Oregon Uni- 
versity Medical School, he tried kill- 
ing the germs with a number of drugs, 
among them neoarsphenamine, the 
drug used to cure syphilis, and sulfa- 
thiazole. Neoarsphenamine killed most 
of the strains of veridans,- but ab- 
solutely failed to touch one. Sulfathia- 
zole, which failed to kill some other 
strains, was death to this one. Another 
strain succumbed to both drugs. Dr. 
Osgood suggested that both drugs be 
















































































~. PATHFINDER 


used experimentally on persons 
fering subacute bacterial endocar: 
@ Warning. Since sulfanila 
became known as a quick cur 
gonorrhea, “there has been a ma! 
reduction in the number of per 
seeking authorized medical care 
gonorrhea,” said a report of the | 
lic Health Service, surveying ven: 
diseases in Washington. To Dis! 
Health Officer George C. Ruhland, 
helped write the report, this fact 
dicated that many gonorrhea victi 
were attempting self-treatment \ 
sulfanilamide. Sterniy remindi 
druggists that it is a crime to “hb 
leg” sulfanilamide to anyone not ! 
ing a doctor’s prescription, Dr. 
land also warned those who atte: 
to treat themselves for gonorr) 
without medical advice, that sulfa: 
amide used _ indiscriminately 1p 
break down the red blood cells 


cause cyanosis (“blue lips”). 
ptm tae fen 


Capsules 


g A “television torpedo plane” 
which he is working will be rea: 
within a year, says Dr. Lee De For: 
“father of radio.” The planes, car: 
ing no crew and guided by televisi: 
could be inexpensively made of pla 
tics, De Forest says. 


@ When three University of Minn 
sota doctors tested the power of va 
cine, made from heat-treated bacter: 
to prevent colds, they injected half |! 
test students with plain salt soluti: 
so that none of the control group cou 
know whether or not he had the va 
cine. Recently the doctors reported t! 
puzzling results of the test in |! 
Journal of the American Medical A 
sociation: the students given vacc 
showed a 55 per cent reduction in co): 
under previous years; the students | 
jected with salt solution showed a | 
per cent reduction. 





@ A burley-type tobacco which 
practically free of nicotine is bh: 
successfully grown at its experime: 
stations, Kentucky’s Agriculture |) 
partment announces. The new toba 
contains two-hundredths of one }: 
cent of nicotine. Average toba 
ranges from two to four per cent ni: 
tine, and may run as high as se\ 
per cent. 


@ Pantothenic acid, a component 
Vitamin B-6, may restore color to 2: 
hair, a report of experiments by |! 
Paul Gregory and C. Edward Poll! 
at Western Reserve Medical School 
dicates. Rats’ hair, turned gray b\ 
lack of Vitamin B in their diet, » 
restored to its natural color wh: 
pantothenic acid was included in | 
diet. No tests have yet been made « 
human beings, whose hair may tu 
gray for many other reasons. 


q Perhaps the greatest “mine” 
dinosaur tracks in the world is n: 
South Hadley, Mass., report Harlan an! 
Carlton Nash, who recently ha 
taken some 1,000 dinosaur imprin's 
from layers of clayey shale in t! 
section, probably a dinosaur wal«'- 
ing hole 150,000,000 vears ago. 








































ITS GOOD, 
RICH TASTE THAT 
PUTS THE REAL 
JOY IN 
SMOKING 


YES._ BUT YOU 
CAN'T ENJOY RICH 
TASTE UNLESS 
TOBACCO BURNS COOL, 
SMOKES MILD 


ww ASK PIPE-SMOKERS — 
THEY RATE PRINCE ALBERT 
" FIRST FOR MILDNESS, COMFORT! 


PUT IT UP TO ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 
ON P.A.’S 
RICH TASTE WITHOUT “BITE”! 




























PRINCE ALBERT 
TAUGHT ME WHAT PIPE- 
JOY REALLY MEANS— 
MELLOW, SMOOTH, 
EASY ON THE TONGUE— 
COOLER-BURNING! 


NATURALLY, 
PRINCE ALBERT GIVES A 

1 RIPE, FULL-TASTING SMOKE 
* —ITS BETTER TOBACCO. 


APS 2's crime cur to RO 


) FASTER, EASIER, TOO! 















“Thanks to that crimp cut, P. A. packs and P. A.’s economy, too, hits “Phil” Childress 
draws a good sight easier, too,” adds “Les” 
Hall, 20 years enjoying the coolness and 


mildness of Prince Albert. 


perfect. Says he: “Prince Albert rolls trim 





and firm. Considering P. A.’s mellow mild- 


ness, it’s a lot of smoking joy for the money! 


b ‘ HH 


| PRINGE ALBERT Pel i nenied tania | 
50 Yt) N I L (4 “smoking bow!” tests, 
x Prince Albert burned ry 


pipefuls of fragrant to- 


bacco in every handy Mi) i DEGREES bd 
pocket tin of Prince Albert i LE: COOLER 

j Say 

70 | I : than the average of the a 


THE NATIONAL 30 other of the largest- F ey 


fine roll-your-own ciga- CRIMP CUT selling brands tested... a 
rettes in every handy |) Spabjnaauapiaittanny JON. SMOKE coolest of all! | 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
pocket tin of Prince Albert 







Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 









































































BUSINESS, FARM 





° 
Joblessness Ending? 

From U. S. government statisticians 
last week came a prediction that at 
least half of the nation’s nine million 
jobless will be at work by next July. 

Forecasting steady gains, they said 
that the billions of dollars which the 
government will spend in cash for 
preparedness purposes wil] create 
three million new jobs within the next 
10 months. Additional thousands 
of unemployed are expected to obtain 
jobs in fields which will expand to 
take care of the patronage of the new- 
ly employed defense workers. 

Serving further to reduce the num- 
ber of workers available for jobs, ac- 
cording to Federal economists, will 
be the new power of the President to 
inobilize the National Guard = and 
Army reservists. In addition, employ- 
ment rolls wiil be sharply affected 
when the compulsory military train- 


ing bill becomes law. 
fact 2a 5 RE RE 


Farm Outloo 


September, 1940, will be an unusual- 
ly rosy month for most American 
farmers, according to the latest report 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Bureau figures released last week in- 
dicated growing emplowment on the 
farms, with agricultural jobs this fall 
for nearly 12 million farm family 
workers and hired hands. Reflecting 
‘generally higher prices for farm prod- 


ucts, farm income this month may 
come close to two billion dollars. In- 
come from marketings and govern- 


ment payments during 1940, the BAE 
estimated, will aggregate $8,900,000,000 
—the second largest farm income in 10 
years, and $360,000,000 ahead of 1939. 

In the BAE’s survey for September 
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(i WHEAT SUPPLY 
FEWER CATTLE OW ESTIMATE IN- 

FEED THIS FALL ANO 

WINTER, SMALLER 


~~ 


SUPPORTED BY 


ay 4 MARKETINGS GRAIN- GOVERNMENT LOANS 
APPLES FED CATTLE IN EAR- am" 
SMALLER eee ¥y 
THIS YEAR, FEED GRAIN SUPPLY PER d 4 
ciTRus ANIMAL ON FARMS ABOUT 
FRUITS SAME AS LAST YEAR. 
LARGER 


MARKETINGS OF Lames 
INCREASED, PRICES 
SUPPORTED BY IMPROVED 
CONSUMER DEMAND. 
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FARM INCOME RISES 
SHARPLY THIS MONTH. 
ESTIMATED TOTAL FOR YEAR 
6.9 BILLION DOLL ARS- 

'S SECOND LARGEST 

IN DECADE 


CREASEO, PRICES 


“ 


Estimated U. S. Farm Income fer September: Close to Two Billion Dollars 


LATE CROP IS SOLD. PLENTY OF 
FRESW VEGETAGLES AVAILABLE THIS 
FALL. 





(see map), these farm 
among the highlights: 


e Wheat: The estimate of the U. S. 
wheat supply was raised to 1,045,000,- 
000 bushels. 

@ Cotion: Prospects for domestic 
consumption remain unusually favor- 
able. But the export outlook con- 
tinues “exceptionally unfavorable.” 

e Pigs: Total production of pigs 
will be sharply reduced from the 1939 
level. Sows farrowing this fall will 
be down at least 12 per cent. 

@ Milk: Thanks to an improved 
consumer demand for milk and manu- 
factured dairy products, milk prices 


are higher this summer than last. 
Higher prices are expected to con- 
tinue. 

bd ee 


Indicted Companies 


Some of the most troublesome “pro- 
duction bottlenecks” in vital defense 


industries, according to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, have been_ due to 


violations of the anti-trust laws. Since 
July the Department has aired charges 
of such violations before a_ special 
grand jury in New York. 

Within the past two weeks the jury 
considered the government’s case to 
be formidable enough to warrant in- 
dictments against two industries: (1) 
the producers of the glass envelopes 
which enclose electric light bulbs; and 
(2) the producers of tungsten carbide. 
a super-tough metal which is used in 
lining the cutting edges of machine 
tools essential to the manufacture of 
guns, tanks, armor plate, engines and 
similar equipment. 

In the first indictment the jury ac- 
cused the General Electric Company 
and the Corning Glass Works of con- 
spiring with two Dutch companies 
not to ship any glass bulbs to the 
United States, thus giving the Amer- 


FARMERS AVERAGING HIGHER 
4 PRICES FOR MILK ON BETTER CON- 
SUMER DEMAND, PRODUCTION A 


HIGH LEVELS, EXPORTS DAIRY 
PROOUCTS WF 


SMALLER PIG CROP THIS FALL’ 
THAN LAST; HOG PRICES DO- 
ING BETTER IN RECENT WEEKS. 







6000 DOMESTIC OUT- 
LOOK FOR COTTON 
CON SUMPTION, 
EXPORT PROSPECTS o 
UNFAVORABLE . + 
PRICES SUPPORTED BY EXPORTS Fane 
GOVERNMENT LOANS. PROOUCTS REOUCED 
BY EUROPEAN war. 
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POTATO MARKETS TO IMPROVE AS 





Bureau of Agricu!tural Eco )omics 


facts were 
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-——Random Statistics ——, 


T IS estimated that America 
now spend $150,000,000 a \. 
playing “juke boxes,” or nickel-j 
the-slot phonographs ...e T! 
world’s record tuna, caught on ; 
and line, weighed 927 pounds. 
was brought to gaff in three hou 
and 15 minutes by Dr. John B. V« 
naglia, off Newburyport, Mass. . . 
@ For lipstick, rouge, eyebrow pe: 
cils, mustache wax and other c 
metics, Americans last year spent 
record-breaking 330 million dolla: 
.. @ Aceording to the America 
Institute of Laundering, the nation 
laundries empioy 200,000 worke: 
. @ It has been estimated tha 
15 million bottles of carbonated sof 
drinks are sold throughout the coun 
try every day, or about 5% billion | 
bottles a year... @ About 32 speci 





of marketable fish and shellfish ar: 
taken from the Great Lakes. Th: 
annual value of the American catc! 
is about $6,000,000, 


ican concerns a monopoly. Both G. 
and Corning denied that they had vi 
lated the law. 

The General Electric Company was 
also named:in the second indictm« 
This time it was accused of entering 
monopoly arrangement with the Krupp 
firm, Germany’s largest producer of 
munitions. The indictment also 
directed against a G. E. subsidiary, t! 
Carboloy Company. 

In 1928, jt was charged, G. E. bought 
the patent rights for tungsten carbid 
from a German firm, which later sol} 
its entire hard-metal business {0 
Krupp. After a long argument over 
the patent rights, G. E. and Krupp {i- 
nally agreed to allow G. E. to fix mi 
mum prices at which the metal shoul 
be sold in the United States. As a r 
sult, the -indictment charged, meta! 
which had been selling in the United 
States for $58 a pound sky-rocketed 
to $453 a pound and still is pegged a! 
about $205. 

But the accused firms described th 
indictment, as “ridiculous,” and an 
nounced they would contest it in the 
courts “with complete confidence.” 


Briefs 


@ Imminent conscription, which has 
boomed marriages throughout th 
country, has brought a brisk upturn to 
the jewelry business. Officials of th: 
American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation estimate total 1940 sales 
$350,000,000—the largest since 1930 a 
double the depression low of 1933. 


@ In 1884, Car! Auer, Freiherr \: 
Welsbach, an Austrian, invented 3 
lace-like mantle to hang over a gus 
flame, At one time, his product served 
to light millions of homes throughout 
the world. But electricity, brighte: 
and whiter, doomed gas illuminati: 
and the Welsbach mantle. Four montis 
ago, the Welsbach Company of Gl 
cester Ciiy, N. J., stopped making m: 
tles; last week it suspended business. 
With its closing doors, there closed 
too the chapter on gas-lighting in thc 
history of America, 
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EDUCATION | 


Fight at St. John’s 


Several months ago the Housing Au- 
ihority of Annapolis, Md., decided that 
the historic campus of St. John’s Col- 

would be an ideal location for a 

.-rent housing project. 

fo Authority Chairman William F. 
tromeyer, himself a St. John’s aluin- 
us. the 145-year-old campus seemed a 
ogical choice for three reasons: (1) 
rowded Annapolis lacked other de- 

ible sites; (2) with a large campus, 
uch of\it unused, the college could 
isily spare a small lot for the project; 

d (3) the tax-free property, once 

ises Were built on it, would be tax- 
ble, thus lightening the tax burden 

the citizens of Annapolis. Accord- 
ely, Chairman Stromeyer offered to 
vy 5 1/3 acres at_a fair price. 

lo his surprise, St. John’s President 
tringfellow Barr refused point-blank. 
St. John’s was a growing college, said 
Barr, and might need the property for 

school buildings and an athletic 

eld. After all’ negotiations failed, 
Stromeyer started condemnation pro- 
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eedings last fortnight, and went to 
urt last week—thus beginning a legal 
vattle in which neither protagonist 


vas likely to surrender to anything 
rt of a decision by the U. S. Su- 
reme Court. 
For both sides recognized that im- 
tant principles were at stake. To 
Stromeyer, the principle was the chal- 
nged right of the people, through its 
licial representatives, to acquire land 
public use. To President Barr, il 
is the right of the third oldest Amer- 
in college, and hence of any educa- 
nal institution, to retain its ancient 
rerogatives as established by state 
larter. For if the Housing Authority 
e sustained, some~-educators be- 
eved, other local housing authorities 
ild seize tax-exempt property from 
vate and parochial schools all over 
country. 
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School Shorts 


© Thanks to part-time jobs provid- 
vy the National Youth Administra- 
more than 300,000 secondary 
i0ol students in the U, S. -will be 
to go back to school this month. 
students, picked on the basis of 
ed need, will be placed at suitable 
k activities selected by school au- 
ities in their own communities. 
rnings will range from $3 to 86 a 
th, providing for car fare, lunches 
imilar expenses. 
€ To serve the 26,000 schools equip- 
with sound-film projectors, a 
ywood, Calif., firm has begun to 
luce “Educationettes”—education- 
otion pictures which will be de- 
| of advertising matter or propa- 
la. The pictures will be sold to 
Is outright, at an average cost 
‘7.0. Subjects already completed 
le travelogues, bird studies, and 
es on American Indians. 







FA HIS LIONS, AND THEY J.) 
; ATTACKED HIM! 4. 


$1D,I ASKED THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER FOR ADVICE ABOUT 
YOU. I'M WORRIED ABOuT 
THE WAY You'VE BEEN 
FEELING LATELy! 


WELL, IF You 
'RE MAKING 
ME FEEL ANY BETTER 


BY TALKING TO 
ANIMAL WRANER ALL 


a4 ‘THE TIME, YOURE 
» CRAZY! ANIMAL TRAINER / 
WHY, IT Took 
a THOSE LIONS THREE 
WEEKS To TEACH 
HIM THE ACT I 
































7 NERVOUS AND JITTERY 
LIKE YOU ARE NOW. 
HE LOST CONTROL OF 


. 


BUT HE Gor 
OUT ALIVE—WHICH 
PROVES THAT LIONS 
WON'T EAT 




















WHY—THATS 
NOTHING COMPARED 
TO YOUR OWN NEW 
ACT! YOUVE CERTAINLY 
LOST YOUR JITTERS 
AND FOUND A BETTER 
DISPOSITION SINCE YOU 
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ea TEMPER Bur ve 
YOuR 
JITTERY NERVES AND THE 
SLEEP YoU ’RE LOSING 
WILL MAKE You MISS THAT 
TRAPEZE SOME DAY — 
AND ILL BE A WiDow/ TELL HER 
TO PIPE DOWN 
OR You'LL 
SHOW HER SOME 
TEMPER 
THAT NOBODY 
COULD STAND f j 


DOES THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER KNOW 
ABOUT IT? 





THE DOCTOR * 
SAID HE HAD 


COFFEE- . 
MADE HIM CUP 


OUT COFFEE z 

AND SWITCH To f~ 

POSTUM. WHY | 

Don'T YOu A 
Try iT? 


RIGHT —T 
WILL! -IF 
You'LL KEEP 
QuigT ABOUT 
THAT ANIMAL 

“TRAINER { 


CURSES! 4 
I'M LicKED 
AGAIN { 


ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children— 
should never drink it. 


So ig you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you're nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be responsible— 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 








So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you.don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 




























































































































Historic Swap 


T MAY be quite true that Attorney 

General Jackson resorted to legal 
hair-splitting in telling President 
Roosevelt that 50 American destroy- 
ers could be turned over to Britain as 
a straight-out executive act, without 
prior Congressional authorization. It 
may be quite true, too, that the forms 
of democracy would have been better 
served if the President had sought such 
authorization instead of surprising the 
country with a fait accompli. 


But after that is said, after these 
arguable points afte raised, what must 
any sensible American admit? He 
must admit that in transferring these 
over-age vessels to Britain, President 
Roosevelt has consummated an historic 
swap of enormous value to the defense 
of the United States. For what has 
happened-as a result of this trade? 
The answer may be summed up as 
follows: (1) In exchange for the 50 
obsolescent destroyers, the United 
States has received 99-year leases on 
eight highly strategic base points in 
the Western Hemisphere; and (2) in 
releasing these ships, the United States 
has added important strength to the 
British navy, and the British navy is 
perhaps the only barrier that now 
stands to protect 4his part of the world 
from the spread of totalitarian ag- 
gression. 


CCORDING to the State Depart- 
A ment the ships involved in this 
deal have a value of only $15,000,000, 
while our naval officials have valued 
them at $85,000,000. But whether they 
are worth $15,000,000 or $85,000,000, 
they constitute an inexpensive pur- 
chase price for the base points placed 
at our disposal by Great Britain. For 
these eight points will be of incalcula- 
ble help in fortifying the United States 
offshore, making it possible for us, for 


instance, to protect the vital Panama. 


Canal as it has never been protected 
- before. In short, it is not for nothing 
that our naval high command has 
approved this swap as something dis- 
tinctly advantageous to the security 
of the nation. 


A second good reason for the trade 
is that the 50 destroyers will be of im- 


mense assistance to Britain in its 
efforts to withstand the Nazi on- 
slaught. And in that way, the United 


States will be indirectly benefited be- 
cause it will thus haye more time to 
prepare for any eventuality in case 
Britain should be defeated. True 
enough, if Britain is conquered, our 
traded destroyers may fall into Hit- 





EDITORIAL 





Seibel, The Richmond, Va., Times-Despatch 


Why Is He Hesitant? (col. 3) 


ler’s hands along with the whole Brit- 
ish fleet—despite solemn _ British 
pledges to the contrary. But that is 
an inescapable risk factor in our trade, 
and it is really of neglible importance 
when considered in relation to the nu- 
merous immediate advantages that 
trade has given us. 


THER points can be cited to justify 

President Roosevelt’s action— 
such as the fact that the acquisition of 
bases in the Atlantic will free a good 
part of our fleet for duty in the Pacific, 
at least for as long as Britain maintains 
its present stiff resistance, resistance 
now strengthened by the transfer. of 
our 50 destroyers. 

Against such practical realities as 
these, it seems rather pointless to stage 
heated academic arguments over legal 
definitions. Moreover, although it 
might have been better to have Con- 
gressional action on the trade, it must 
be remembered that this is an age 
when nations are required to act 
swiftly in their own defense. In other 
words, if President Roosevelt had first 
sought the authorization of Congress, 
action might have been deferred by 
weeks of debate—and even a week 
nowadays can spell the difference be- 
tween real danger and real security 
for the Western Hemisphere. 

Actually, the President has acted as 
the responsible head of the nation, and 
as Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces. Certainly our democracy has 
not been injured by what he has done; 
it has been helped. The United States 
is securer today than it was before 
this destroyer deal was consummated. 
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Only the mischievously nonse))\\;-,) 
will accuse the President of | 
played the role of a dictator. H. », 
done the common-sense thing, a: 
nation as a whole is the benefici 


q 
Changed Tune 


ARLY in the summer, Adolf [|i \\¢; 
was reported to have said th: 
and his Nazi forces would be in [.op- 
don by August 15. At the same | 
the German press made similar by 
blatantly asserting that every! 
would come off as scheduled and 
poor old Britain would give wu; 
ghost on the very day predicte: 
Der Fuehrer. 

But August 15 came and. went 
there was no swastika flag flyi: 
the streets of London. The Nazis hud 
failed to live up to the promises o/ 
their own time-table—Hitler, for : 
reason or other, had postponed 
date of his arrival. But the gov 
ment-controlied press of German) 
not flustered; it pooh-poohed the hiic! 
in plans; Der Fuehrer, it said, woul: 
destroy Britain in his own good tin 
the war would be at an end p: 
soon, probably on September 1—: 
be, perhaps. 

But September 1 came and went 
as August 15 had done, and still | 
don was the same old London, without 
a swastika anywhere in sight. Then i! 
was recalled how Hitler had once « 
clared that his battle would be « 
in a year, and that was his promis 
when he marched into Poland. /u! 
the year is up, and Nazi Germany |i: 
changed its tune. The year is up, 
now—as he said in his speech 
week—Hitler is ready for a five 
struggle. And echoing him, the Ita 
press hints that Italy expects to | 
fighting for another two years at | 


HAT does all this mean? Why « 

the totalitarian aggressors 
most openly admit that something | 
happened to their time-table? Are the) 
trying to lull Britain into a false sens 
of security? Is it just a prelimina 
trick to cover up a surprise maneuve! 
and catch the defenders off guard? () 
do the aggressors really mean 
they say this time? Are they actu:!! 
convinced that Britain is sti 
enough to fight them for two, th 
four or five years? 

If the aggressors really mean what 
they say, Great Britain and the who! 
democratic world should feel great!) 
encouraged. Clearly enough, Hitler 
has been hesitating, as if. finding th 
waters of the Channel a bit too fo! 
bidding at this time, and as if find 
the air over Britain too full of his for. 
if this is why the tune has changed, 
then the myth of totalitarian invinc 
bility has been plainly exploded and 
all free men haye good reason 1 
take heart. 
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ln New York 


CCORDING to popular belief, the 
A political fortunes of New York 
State will decide the political fortunes 
of the country this coming November. 

With approximately 11 per cent of 
he nation’s population, the Empire 
state undoubtedly wields an influen- 
‘ial baton in the political marching 
lub of the 1940 campaign, and there 
are certain facts worth noting about 
it. One is that the heavy concentration 
of ballot strength in New York City 
has permitted the development of a 
streamlined voting machine under the 
special tutelage of Tammany poli- 
ticians. Another fact is that géherally 
.peaking, Republicans are strongest in 
New York in the smaller communities 
and rural areas, while the Democrats 
hold the cities of 100,000 or more. 

New York thus is illustrative of 

ny states wherein urban population 


| Slim Margin 








PATHFINDER POLL 





ough of Manhattan. It has contacted 
Manhattanites of all classes, business 
men, business women, small profess- 
ional artisans, white-collar workers, 
voters on WPA rolls, and other differ- 
ing groups. And our findings indicate 
that a real shift to Willkie is on even 
in that vaunted citadel of Democracy. 
Thus, as our boxed-off tabulation 
shows, more than 35 per cent of those 
who voted for. Roosevelt in 1936 are 
now expressing a preference for the 
Hoosier-born Republican nominee, 
The implications of these figures are 
important. For on the basis of our 
Manhattan poll, New York City as a 
whole shows a marked drawing-away 
from Roosevelt. As the tabulation re- 
veals, he takes 50.4 per cent of the 
New York City vote, with a majority 
of some 19,000 votes over Willkie. 
But how does this compare to his 
1936 strength? In that year, he took 
75.4 per cent of the city vote, repre- 





rr HIS tabulation, based on the vote for Manhattan, shows how New York City 
I as a whole would divide its preference today between President Franklin 
1). Roosevelt and Republican Presidential Nominee Wendell Willkie. The margin 

in the President’s favor, but it’s a slim one and shows a sharp slip-off from 


his 1936 vote: 


Now for ROOSEVELT 
(expressed in percentages 
and number of votes) 


Voting Group 
rhose who voted 
for Roosevelt in 1936 : Se 


lhose who voted 


ose who did not 
te in 1936 


OTE ss 





Margin 


litutes a heavy part of the total 
lation of the state. The cities are 
rolled by the Democratic ma- 
es, While the outstate areas are 
onderantly Republican. This can 
be illustrated by the 1938 state 
ion in New York, when racket- 
ng District Attorney Tom Dewey 
ipted to unseat Governor Lehman. 
wey got a 597,214 majority in the 
ite areas, yet the 6645720 Lehman 
rity in New York City and the 
other cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
lion gave the Democratic candidate 
ry with a majority of 67,506. And 
ow how the machine vote oper- 
al there were. 62 assembly dis- 
i in the five boroughs of New 
City. Of these Dewey carried 
but three, Congested population, eas- 
ontrolied, largely foreign-born, 
Ss the business of free voting 
hing of a travesty. 
ping such recent political his- 
is this in mind, PATHFINDER 
ust applied its reliable cross- 
nal system to the populous bor- 


64.5% 
1,316,669 votes 


Landon in 1936 - 7.0% 
16,617 votes 


Now for WILLKIE 
(expressed in percentages 
and number of votes) 


35.5% 
724.678 votes 


93.0% 
619.334 votes 


27.1% 12.9% 


50.4% 19.6% 
1,363,286 votes 


1.344.012 votes 


of Votes Favoring ROOSEVELT: 19,274 





senting a majority of 1,375,396—which 
is quite a bit different from the 19,000 
margin given him in our survey. 

Obviously, the Roosevelt  slip-off 
here is considerable enough to suggest 
Willkie might not need as big an up- 
state majority as G. O. P. Chairman 
Martin expects him to get. At any rate, 
our figures reveal a surprising number 
of desertions among New. Yorkers 
who voted Democratic in 1936. If this 
trend keeps up, third-term trouble is 
going to become more and more of a 
headache for the Democratic cam- 
paign managers, 

And as a closing note for this week, 
we've got a littlé secret to tell: confi- 
dentially, just between us and the 
lamppost, our pollers are finding senti- 
ment similar to New York’s in many a 
town and hamlet all the way across 
big, broad America. 
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""Here’s the tooth powder for you, 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda, an efficient dentifrice 
that is acceptable to the American 
Dental Association Council.” 
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Jesse Jones 


F THE expected happens, Jesse Hol- 

man Jones will soon be supervising 
more Federal activity than anyone 
else in America, with the sole ex- 
ception of President Roosevelt. 

For the President, in choosing Jones 
to take Harry Hopkins’s’place as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, chose a man who 
does not want to give up the job he 
already has but who is eager at the 
same time to become a member of the 
Cabinet. Accordingly, Congress is 
being asked to pass a special act that 
will authorize the combination of two 
big governmental offices in the single 
person of the 66-year-old dynamo 
from Texas, 

Currently, there is not the slightest 
doubt that Congress will approve, for 
Congress likes Jones, and Jones him- 
self is staging a sort of one-man 
lobby in his own behalf. When the 
approval is forthcoming, the new Sec- 
retary of Commerce will retain his 
present post as administrator of the 
Federal Loan Agency, to which he was 
named last year when it was created 
through a governmental reorganiza- 
tion order. 

As soon as he assumes his new 
duties, Jones will have jurisdiction 
over some 29 agencies, bureaus and 
offices, including such varied ones as 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, the Patent Office, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—the great 
lending organization for which his 
name has become akmost synonymous. 
Moreover, as a member of the Cabi- 
net, he will belong to the. President’s 
official family and his influence in the 
government will thus become greater 
than ever. 


S Secretary of Commerce and ad- 

ministrator of the Federal Loan 
Agency, Jones will run two jobs but he 
will receive only one salary—$15,000 
a year. However, the money means 
little or nothing; Jones can afford to 
work just for the personal satisfaction 
he receives from doing a lot of im- 
portant things all at thé same time 
in public service. 

A multi-millionaire, Jones has earn- 
ed more money in his life than he 
either wants or needs, but he has no 
wish to retire. A man who enjoys 
work for work’s sake, he finds in his 
present manifold labors an excellent 
outlet for his great talents and energy, 
and he takes special pleasure in being 
able to devote himself to government 
—and the more numerous his duties, 
the better. . 

The story of Jesse Holman Jones is 
a rather typical American success 
story—attributable in part to the fact 
that he grew up during the boom of 
the rapidly expanding southwest. 
Born April 5, 1874, on a farm in Rob- 
ertson County, Tennessee, he began 
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From Berryman, The Washington Star 


Jones Likes Work for Work’s Sake 


making his own way almost as soon 
as he reached the age of reason. His 
parents, William Hasque and Anne 
Holman Jones, were not in a position 
to let him mature in a world of lace 
ruffles and silver spoons, so that early 
in life, reared as a Methodist, he came 
to realize the importance of individ- 
ual initiative. 


ESSE still was in short pants when 

he went through his first business 
venture. His father gave him a plot of 
ground on the farm in Tennessee and 
told him to go ahead and do something 
with it. Jesse decided to use it for 
tobacco and made $120 the first year. 
For some years thereafter, quitting his 
formal education at the end of gram- 
mar school, he helped his father with 
the crops and kept on planting to- 
bacco for his own profit, Then, while 
still in his teens, he went off to Texas 
to seek his fortune. 

Young Jones started out in Texas 
with a lumber-yard job, and by the 
time he was 21, he had become man- 
ager of the company, moving up to 
the general managership three years 
later. It was during this period that 
he began following the policy he prac- 
ticed all through his later business 
career—borrow and invest, borrow 
and invest. “I believe in debt,” he once 
said. “It keeps a fellow scratching.” 

This policy made it necessary for 
him to establish credit. Accordingly, 
he decided one day as a young man 
to borrow $500 from a bank, For six 
months he kept the money idle in a 
drawer, and then he repaid it. A lit- 
tle later, he borrowed $2,000, and bur- 
ied that in a drawer also. Six months 
thereafter, he repaid $1,300 and asked 
for an extension on the remaining 
$700, so that the bank would think he 
was really using the money. His repu- 
tation thus made as a good credit risk, 
he found it easy to borrow $10,000 
when an opportunity arose enabling 
him to buy some timberland. In five 


PATHFINDER 


years, on this particular deal, he ;.,). 
ized a profit of $50,000, and hy jy. 
time he was 30, the original §{() (yy 
had grown to a cool $1,000,000 

Full of initiative and excepti«)),)), 
gifted in business, Jesse Jones move 
up fast. At 28, he had organize: }\. 
own lumber company, and a few yey). 
later he began organizing banks. |) , 
sense, the entire city of Houstoy. 
Texas, now stands as a tribute {., hic 
brilliance as a builder and finance; 
His interests permeate the plac: 
properties consisting of lumber \ :ri\ 
sawinills, radio stations, The Ho: 
Chronicle, and some 40 building: 
cluding skyscrapers and hotels. 

His financial and building acti 
unquestionably had much to do 
the growth of. Houston—so much, 
in fact, that in 1935 the Texas lezis|, 
ture ordered his portrait to be | 
in the capitol at Austin, in recogni! 
of his “services to both the stat: 
nation. 


ONES’S first association with 
Federal government came di 

the Wilson |Administration, wh« 
was called to Washington as a “\ 
lar-a-year” man to serve with the [ed 
Cross during the war. After this 
perience, he went back to Texas, wher 
he married Mary Gibbs of Mexi: 
1920. His activities from then on w: 
confined more or less to the Lone Sta: 
State, and Washington did not hea 
much of him again until 1932, whe 
President Hoover called upon hi: 
serve as a director of the newly org: 
ized Reconstruction Finance Corjo- 
ration, 

In 1933, with the advent of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Jones became chair- 
man ofethe RFC, and from then on. his 
name lomed large in business quart: 
everywhere. As RFC head, and ii 
latterly as Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, Jones has rightly been called th 
biggest money-lender jn the history of 
the world, having advanced some 13 
billion dollars under the New Dex 
and all of it at no cost to the taxps 
all of it done with a profit fo: 
government. 

That record, incidentally, js on 
the reasons why Congress is expected 
to let him retain his Federal [o 
Agency job while serving as Commer: 
Secretary. Another reason is_ thi! 
Jones is not looked upon as a New 
Dealer; he is looked upon, rather. « 
a middle-of-the-road Democrat wh 
Senator Vandenberg’s words, 
generally hoids the confidence of ( 
gress than any other Roosevelt 
ministrator.” 

As for himself, informal, six-foot- 
two Jesse Jones, a man who has ! 
as successful in government as 
business, has this to say: “It is as 
portant for government and its re)- 
resentatives. to realize the essenti:! 
nature of business enterprise in this 
country as it is for businessmen to get 
it into their heads that governmeitt 
here to stay. Both must realize thal 
neither can get along without the other, 
and that more is gained through ©- 
operation and restraint than by kee)- 
ing constantly at each other’s thro it.” 
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zed | Trivia 
W yea ULL of pent-up gossip after a sum- 
mer during which heat has kept 
ad .s mum, We now rush breathlessly into 
print to report some of the trivia that 
- makes Washington what it is: 
an e Even big shots will be boys. On 
ihe day that Postmaster General Jim 
Farley quit his office, to take a job 
ie vith the Coca Cola people, his asso- 
ciates decorated his desk with a large 
u competitive Pepsi Cola sign. 
0 e Congress has once again shelved 
ne “for the session,” bills which would 


I permit District of Columbia people to 
e hung run their own government and vote in 
5! national elections. Each session, we 
te District residents get all het up over 


the prospects, telling one another, 
“This year it’s going to be different.’ 
d \nd, each session, the bills somehow 


he sidetracked. There was one dif- 
, a ference this year, though. A tired 
h legislator introduced a bill to give the 


¥ District back to Maryland. 
e Unless you live where city streets 
n't get monotonous, this item won't 
ean much to you, but to us it’s a 
inor tragedy. Ever since Washing- 
n began its street-widening program 
: 1924, the mortality among the street 
hi trees Which make Washington a green 
has been something fierce. Last 
ir, of our 126,000 street trees, 595 
re cut down to widen streets. Even 
ore alarming, 1,604 other street trees 
. just up and died. Underground utili- 
orl es (gas, water, electric, telephone 
d sewer conduits) crowd their roots 


| the trees just starve to death. 
Cinsineaed hdiiibendicg te 
nist rT 9 
ed tl Oysters R In 
ory ol ost government publicity men 
me | | (or “information experts,” as they 
De prefer to be called) are hipped on de- 
Dp ’ fense right now. Almost every news 
0 ease they put out starts with some 
iation of “contributing to the na- 
D tional defense”; and continues on 
pr ut something which can, only by 
wildest stretch of the imagination, 
connected with defense. 
It’s a relief, though, to get releases 
m Fish and Wildlife Service, in the 
erior Department. Last week, for 
imple, was Oyster Week, and in- 
id of trying to pretend that the 
r tters were connected with defense, 
sh and Wildlife popped us right in 
e eye, for three successive days, with 
; releases about nothing but oysters. 
“Perhaps the remotest grandfather 
of the next oyster you buy-was on 
th’s original passenger list,” sug- 
; sested the first release. “Gears of the 
é giant $30,000,000 oyster industry will 
his sin to grind today,” said the second. 
O gel “So that the oyster connoisseur may 
ent Is know the pedigree of his favorite 
that type...” began the third. Fascinat- 
we read on, amazed at the things 
government knows. 
wenty to thirty centuries ago, Japa- 
and Chinese were engaged in 
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oyster farming, the Service tells us. 
Oyster farming began in American 
waters when a Chesapeake Bay 
schooner, loaded with oysters for the 
Connecticut market, couldn’t sell 
them, and dumped them overboard at 
New Haven. These transplated oys- 
ters proved so much more luscious 
than others that oyster farming began 
in this country on a large scale. 

A female oyster, the Service tells us 
with no regard for privacy, lays be- 
tween 100 million to 500 million eggs 
a season, and there are_ 1,000,000 
acres of oyster ground in the U. S., of 
which the 200,000 privately-owned 
acres provide 60 per cent of the an- 
nual oyster harvest. 

The Oyster Growers and Dealers As- 
sociation likes to make a little cere- 
mony as oysters come back in with 
the first of the “R” months. Early on 
the morning of September 3, the Asso- 
ciation president flew here from New 
York with a load of ’em. Accom- 
panied by a Fish and Wildlife official, 
he sped to the White House’s back 
door, and delivered 50 Long Island 
blue points to Mrs. Nesbitt, White 
House housekeeper: Then another 
tray was presented to Secretary Ickes. 
Then newspapermen, whose tongues 
were hanging out by this time, were 
invited to finish off a couple of bar 
rels of the succulent bivalves in the 
Interior cafeteria. Mmm! Mmm! 


White House Barber 


- OMETIMES, after a night of try- 
ing to forget the “secrets” that 
statesmen have shouted into our ears, 
we think the most admirable char- 
acter in Washington is the White 
House barber. This ancient colored 
dignitary, who has trimmed every 
Presidential pate from Roosevelt I to 
Roosevelt II, has one simple rule, 
which probably explains his long-term 
service. He won’t talk—not to the 
press. He won't be photographed. 
And he asks the White House staff not 
to give out his name. We knew there 
was no news in this story; but, in this 
city of babel, it’s somehow satisfying 
to write our little tribute to the name- 
less, newsless, uniquely _talk-less 
White House barber. 















New streamline designs! New 
features! 136 Styles and Sizes. 
Coal-Wood Ranges; Combina- 
tion Gas-Coal or Oil Ranges; 
Electric Ranges; Oll Ranges; Oil 
Heaters; Coal-Wood Heaters; 
Furnaces. 30 Days Trial. 24 
hour shipments. 1,600,000 Sat- 
isfied Users. Stoves $5 Down, up to 18 months to pay. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE CO., Mfrs. 





NEW, PRACTICAL TRAINING 


MODERN... 
OOKKEEPING 


Learn bookkeeping by new Job Method. No tiresome study 


of theory and rules. You learn by dol 
esting. Planned for ple who want to learn modern book- 
keeping easily roly. No previous knowledge neces- 
sary — everyt covered from und up. Short — inex- 
pensi ve—easy pa. t terms. Write for free information, 

No obligation. A Gress Dept. 9393-HA 
Chicago, til. 


LaSalle Extension University 
A Correspondence Institution 


. Every step inter- 


Learn Profitable oSeuston 
days at Home 
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Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinat’ 


rofeacion of Swedish Mas run es high as 


Hy 0 $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 

t , J offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hoepitals, 

3 sanitariume and private patients come to 

these who qualify through our t ing. 

Reducing alone offers rich rewar for 

specialists. Write for Anatomy Charts 
and booklet—They're FREE 


es, FS 
. Ss ee THE College of Swedish Massage 
ES “>, 30 €. Adams St., auanhunedetocs 669, Chicago 


SECURITY FOR 


LIFE Be an expert in an essential business. 
. Kaare a er > 9 _— y jobs and 
erywhere uic short course— 
Soruki’ PRACTICE. Learn with tools and meat 
—not books. Individual training. Be a fully qual- 
ified union t Cutter when finished. nion 
Card FREE. 6b help after graduation. Write 
for catalog and complete details. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, INC. 


Dept, P-5 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Are Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Weiding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 


— —— tk ny -E help you get a good job. The cost to 
ern ee with tools ander ¢ 
owreetens. Rea! shop work n-heated buildings. ee 
e. 


board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn, 
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If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to plédge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a price that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


* * 








Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
which any be permanently attached ta any 
window sill or porch rail—-a beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


AT NO COST TO YOU 
e —————eEeE=E~leE=q_l_=aEEE=E=E==_—eE=_====__ ca 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
seribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with the Presidential campaigns, affairs in 
Washington, war developments and all 
other important events. They'll quickly 
realize that they too should read PATH- 
FINDER every week and gladly give you 
their dollar in payment for 52 issues. 


Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
and won’t cost you a penny. The two 
subscriptions must be NEW and NOT 
YOUR OWN. Each must be paid for by 
the person to whom the magazine will be 
sent—gift subscriptions will not be ac- 
cepted under this offer. 


x * * 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDE 





THE ANSWER IS— 





It is officially estimated that there are 
now 3,595,338 aliens in the United States. 
How does this figure compare with the 
total for 1930? 


@e According to the Immigration. 
and Naturalization Service of the U. S. 
Justice Department, the number of 
aliens in this country 10 years ago 
was 6,284,613. The decline in the non- 
citizen population can be seen in the 
following tabulation, by regions: 


Region 1930 1940 
New England ...... 933,241 582,800 
Middle Atlantic ... .2,337,54) 1,448,932 
East North Central.1,325,144 899,866 
West North Central~ 260,533 153,506 
South Atlantic 143,709 85,059 
East South Central. - 20,562 12,588 
West South Central 301,402 34,899 
Mountain ......... 179,582 54,745 
a ea 782,629 322,943 


Apropos current plans_for naval bases 
in Britain’s American possessions, was Ber- 
muda used by the United States as a naval 
base in the First World War? 


e Yes. On Jan. 16, 1918, Bermuda 
temporarily turned over two islands 
to the United States to serve as a 
U, S. naval base in the First World 
War. TheSe were Agar’s Island, at the 
eastern entrance from the Great Sound 
into Hamilton Harbor, and a small is- 
land to the southwest. The United 
States also had permission for. occa- 
sional use of White’s Island, and some- 
times American vessels were even 
based at Ireland Island, fortified base 
of the British Navy’s American and 
West Indies squadron. When these is- 
lands were returned to Bermuda at 
the end of the war, the American flag 
was lowered with great ceremony. 


* * * 


Is a Senator a Congressman? 


@ Congress consists of two branches 
—the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus a member of either 
the House or the Senate may be cor-, 
rectly called a “Congressman.” But in 
popular usage, “Congressman” is gen- 
erally ‘applied to a member of the 
House and “Senator” to a member of 
the Senate. A member of the House 
is officially and correctly called “Re- 
presentative.” 


* . . 


Which nation possesses (1) the world’s 
fastest fighting plane; (2) the world’s larg- 
est bombing plane? 


e The United States has both. So 
far as can be learned, no other fight- 
ing plane can outfly the new Lock- 
heed Interceptor. Built for the U. S. 
Army, it is capable of more than 500 
miles an hour. The biggest bombing 
plane in the world is under construc- 
tion at Santa Monica, Calif. When 
completed this fall, it will measure 
112 feet in length and 212 feet in wing 





spread, It will be able to fly non- 
stop from New York to Europe, the: 
back and across continent to (:\j 
fornia. 


* * o 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 32nd Presi. 
dent of the United States. Have 32 men 
been elected to that office? 


@ No. Although Roosevelt is oli 
cially listed as the 32nd Presiden; «| 
the United States, only 31 men hay: 
actually held the office. The discre; 
ancy is explained by the fact that 
Grover Cleveland is down in Ame: 
ican history as the 22nd and 24th Pres 
ident—the only President who served 
two non-successive terms, Benjan 
Harrison’s term intervening, 


* * 7 


Has every state a National Guard? 


e Every state in the Union, as we'! 
asveach Federal territory or district 
has a National Guard or its equivalent, 
all of which may now be summoned to 
a year’s active training duty by the 
President. 


* = * 


What was “the year without a summer”? 


e That was the popular name for 
1816, which New England Yankees 
called “Eighteen hundred and froze to 
death.” There was frost and snow 
every month during 1816 in New Eng- 
land, according to reports. January 
of 1816 was only slightly colder than 
normal, and February was warmer 
than usual. But Maine got a heavy 
snowfall in April, with farmers plant- 
ing their crops while wearing ear- 
muffs and mittens. The ice did no! 
go off Lake Erie until May 10. On 
May 15, it was freezing in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. The abnormal cold o! 
1816 also hit Europe. All sume 
prayers for warm weather to sav 
the crops were offered up in Swedis! 
churches. I[t was cold even in nor't! 
ern Africa in the summer of 1816 


* * * 


What is the 


diamond? 


world’s largest un 


® A stone found in Brazil in 193% 
and named in honor of President V« 
gas. The Vargas diamond, which 
exhibited recently at the New York 
World’s Fair, weighs 726.69 carats 
Only three other diamonds ever « 
ceeded it in size, and all three. ha 
been cut, These were the South Afri: 
Cullinan diamond of 3,025.75 car 
the South African Excelsior of 995.. 
carats, and the Indian Grand Mog 
weighing 787 carats. Estimates of | 
value of the Vargas stone range fro 
$500,000 to $1,500,000, depending up 
future conditions of the diamond n 
ket which is currently disrupted 
thee war. 
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I recognition of his valor in dis- 
arming a gunman in April, 1939, the 
rev. FRANCES X. QUINN, of the 
Church of the Guardian Angel, in New 
york, was invited to the White House 

st week to receive a Congressional 
cold medal worth $250. When the gun- 

an, barricaded in an apartment with 
two hostages, had resisted all attempts 
of police to dislodge him, the priest 
persuaded him to surrender, 


* - * 


{ month ago Sir GEORGE PAISH, 
72-year-old British economist and lec- 
jurer, arrived in America “to promote 
\nglo-American friendship.” Soon 
Senator 
WHEELER of 


ifter, he was denounced by 
BURTON 


KENDALL 


Paish Was Told to Go Home 


itana, who charged that the Briton 
d admitted he was responsible for 
getting the United States into the First 
World War and that he intended to 
get this country into the present war. 
Last week Paish revealed that the 
rilish Embassy had advised him>in 
interests of Anglo - American 
dship, to go back to Great Britain 
oon as possible. 


* * 





llowing divorces from their re- 
tive mates, LAURENCE OLIVIER 
VIVIEN LEIGH, two British film 
ormers who made good in Holly- 
1 were married last The 
le was best known for her role as 
lett O’Hara-in “Gone With the 
d,” the bridegroom for his star- 
roles in “Wuthering Heights” and 
de and Prejudice.” 


* * 


week. 


intings by Rubens, Titian and 
rosius Holbein have been acquired 
BILLY ROSE, expert trainer of 
girls and producer of the Aqua- 
at the New York World’s Fair. 
aining his interest in the art of 
id masters, the. Broadway im- 
rio said: “I work entirely in 
| terms, My stage spectacles are 


NAMES 











entirely visual. Great pictures are the 
best way of making things immortal.” 
If the collection grows important 
enough, he added, he planned to turn 
it over to the public after his death. 


. * . 


Appearing in a California court to 
have his motion picture contract ap- 
proved, in accordance with state law 
governing minors, 19-year-old MICK- 
EY ROONEY was granted an allow- 
ance of $900 weekly for living ex- 
penses, plus $1,000 weekly to be 
saved for his old age, plus $100 a week 
for pin money. The juvenile star’s 
contract, which was sanctioned by the 
court, called for a weekly salary of 
$1,000 for 40 weeks a year, and $25,000 


Internationa 


Mickey’s Living Expenses: $900 Weekly 


in bonuses after every picture—with a 
guarantee of two pictures a year. 

In London, exiled QUEEN WIL- 
HELMINA of The Netherlands passed 
her 60th birthday quietly. I[n_ her 
native land the German Army 
cupation threatened severe punishment 
for any Hollander who celebrated. 


. * 


of oc 


Clearing the way for defense con 
tracts between the government and 
General’ Motors Corporation, National 
Defense Advisory Commissioner WIL- 
LIAM S. KNUDSEN resigned as presi- 
dent of the motor company. It 
feared that his “dual position” might 
“conflicts of interest.” 


Was 


cause 


Reporters could get no information 
from the Rev. PAUL STRASSER, a Ger- 
man Benedictine monk, who arrived 
in the United States by clipper from 
Lisbon, Portugal. “Everything writ- 
ten hurts my brother and myself,’ the 
priest explained. The brother re- 
ferred to is OTTO STRASSER, one- 
time Nazi, who broke with Hitler in 
1933 and became his political foe. An- 
other brother, GREGOR STRASSER, 
was “liquidated” in the 1934 Nazi purge. 
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$62° Full Si Saeed 
| FOOD & HOUSEHOLD 1) Bad = 
PY PRODUCT ASST. 35d 


SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address 

* for big Assortment of 
FOODS, GROCERIES, SOAPS, ETC., — full 
size Beckases worth $6.00. Yours ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! Show these products to 
friends, neighbors. Take orders for sen- 
sational values, more than 200 quality prod» 
ucts used in every home. Earn big profits, 
full or spare time. No experience neces- 
sary. irite for FREE $6.00 Assortment 
of Products NOW. ZANOL, 1991 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohie. 










EXTRA MONEY /BEG@ 


in Spare Time: faa 


CHRISTMAS 

Show largest assortment low priced Per- CARDS 

sonal Christmas Cards on market. 5 series , Hm 

52 designs. Also 9 exclusive box assort- FAM 50 ie $] 

ments including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artist B® 

Award Christmas Folders “Cogts you 60c. 

Season's most sensational seller. Big selection Bp felem slaaraars 

including 

De LuxeLine 





De Luxe Personal Cards. Te!! as which lines 
interest you. Samples on approval.Write today. 

JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
$28 Anson Place Rochester, New York 








Revolutionary invention replaces -ELER 


paring knife. Peels potatoes faster, easier — 
. rves vitamins and minerals. 

Shreds cabbage or short, equal thinness. 
Slices vegetables, ruite unifermly. Grates, 
rnishes, shells, cleans. Prevents cut fingers. 
Stays si Housewives wild abont it. Low 


CRE. ustiers cleaning up! 

OFFER Samples sent on trial to § 

first person in each local- 

ity who writes. No obligation, Get details. Be 
{ st—send in your name TODA Y! 
co, Akron, Ohio 


Bian Wine” piles, AGENTS WANTED 





RISTEE 867 Gar St. 





-1] PERSONAL INITIAL 
Sell Christmas Cards 21 * 
q® EARN MONEY SPARE TIME 


¥7/ Take orders for newest craze in 
Christmas Cards. 21 beagtiful Folders, [0 LANaEL LS 
CARDS WITH 
















nd ith sender's PERSONAL INITIAL in 


etailic Gold and Silver Seals. Many oth: 
assortments, 50c up. Make up te 100 
profit. Extra Bonus. Also fast-sell 
name-imprinted Christmas COards, 
for $1. Write for Samples on approval, 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 483 Way, Elmira, New York 


NAME 50 
rors . | 





Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letteg- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 

in., width 20 in., thk. & in Foot 
stone FREE. Freight paid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dep.A-20, Atianta.éa. 


Special Low Rates 
To Schools’ - 


In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 





plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 


five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom, 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of & or more to one address 


See what 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
5 20 copies for 5 weeks 


25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 
100 copies for 1 week 


will buy 


Sample Copies One Week Free 


or nearly fifty vVears PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 


alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at minimtém 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 
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YEAR of WAR— 


(Continued from page 3) 


was done in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Norway, The Netherlands and France. 
Nazi “Trojan Horses”—consular offi- 
cials, businessmen, newspaper corre- 
spondents—prepare the way for in- 
vasion, and aid the Nazi army when it 
arrives, 

@ (2) Hitler’s wars are undeclared 
wars, There is no line between the 
war of nerves and actual invasion. 
For example, Hitler simply ordered 
his army into Poland; Nazi troops 
were swarming across the borders of 
Denmark, Norway, The Netherlands 
and Belgium, even before Nazi diplo- 
mats delivered notes to those coun- 
tries saying the German army was 
coming to “protect” them from Allied 
invasion, Italy, Germany’s totalitarian 
ally, “non-belligerent but not neutral” 
from September to June 10, was actu- 
ally effectively at war with the Allies 
all during that period,keeping half a 
million French troops and large Brit- 
ish naval units immobilized against 
the time Italy might suddenly attack. 

e (3) For the actual fighting, the 
German militarists have developed a 
new art of mechanized warfare which 
is as far beyond the 1914-18 brand as 
American mass production methods 
are beyond older industrial techniques, 
and France and Britain lost the battle 
in Flanders because they were too 
late in recognizing that fact. For while 
Britain and France still thought in 
terms of a war fought a few hundred 
yards at a time, the Nazis were evolv- 
ing a new kind of war in which mas- 
tery of the air would be as important 
as mastery of the ground. 

To fight this swift new brand of 


war, Hitler created an army which. 


was both the most mobile and the 
heaviest armed in the world. He gave 
it the world’s strongest air force (es- 
timated from 17,000 to 30,000 planes), 
and introduced to actual combat the 
dive bomber, a sort of “flying artil- 
lery” which aimed its projectile at 
close range. In addition, he built up 
armored divisions designed to hit 
heavily and at high speed. And this 


How Much Blood? 






Country Killed Wounded 
Eee 350,000 —- 1,000,000 
I angie 200,000 800,000 
a apo 100,000 375,000 
Germany 70,000 250,000 
Britain ... 40,000 150,000 


HERE has been no full official round-up of figures to show just how much 

blood has been lost in the first year of the Second World War. 
some conservative estimates have been made, such as the tabulation appearing 
below. The figures, as reported in a special Associated Press article, apply only 
to soldier casualties, not to non-combatant civilian losses: 


army of attack was prepared to fight, 
not on wide front lines, as in the last 
war, but in thin columns which would 
seek the enemy’s weak point, smash 
through it, and race to the rear, wrap- 
ping thin, tightening steel tentacles 
around enemy objectives. 

The Allies saw a typical] Nazi com- 
paign in Poland—the art of war raised 
to a ruthless, streamlined efficiency 
which no one had ever suspected. 
They saw how waves of dive bombers 
went first, smashing Poland’s air force 
on the ground, then blasting at Polish 
positions, tanks and artillery; how 
these were followed by tanks and ar- 
mored cars and swift-moving gun car- 
riages; how motorcycle units flashed 
out to slice through the Polish rear; 
and how German infantry were cap- 
able of marching 30 miles a day. They 
saw how the Germans used deliberate 
terrorization of the civilian popula- 
tion to cause streams of refugees to 
choke important military roads. They 
witnessed the ruthless air bombing of 
Warsaw. They saw and did not heed 
these tactics; and they lost the Battles 
of Flanders and France. 

But in this tota] Nazi warfare, con- 
quest is a mere prelude to a grimmer 
end—total revolution. For the object 
of the German drive has been shown 
to be not just to win a political point 
from the vanquished, but to render 
them permanently incapable of ruling 
themselves again as a free people—in 
short, to make them “slave” states sub- 
ject to the “master” state of Germany. 

In the Nazi revolutionary concept, 
this war on the spirit begins where 
the war of armaments ends. The 
Europe which Hitler has conquered 
has become a new “Dark Continent,” 
from which hardly any news emerges. 
What little does trickle out gives the 
world half-glimpses of conquered peo- 
ples struggling to retain their destiny 
as free men, against a political system 
which has become as proficient in 
breaking men’s ideas as in breaking 
their armies. 

Last week, Great Britain was the 
only enemy left to oppose the Nazi 
military machine and the Nazi spirit- 
ual assault in the European sphere. 
It has been the only nation Hitler has 






However, 













Country Killed Wounded 
ee eee 35,000 70,000 
OO” Eee ee 30,000 140,000 
Ear a 26.000 60,000 
Norway <<. S600 15,000 
Italy 1,000 4,000 











TOTAL for All Belligerents-..2..... 


combatant civilian populations. 


sound figures on this point. 


857,000 KILLED and 2,864,000 WOUNDED 


NOTE: If the Second World War should contigue for three more years at this 
casualty rate, the soldier losses would be considerably less than the total recorded 
for the First World War, in which some 9,000,000 fighting men were killed and 
some 16,000,000 wounded. These figures, of course, have nothing to do with non- 
Unquestionably, many thousands of non- 
combatants have been killed and wounded in the present war, just as millions of 
them have been made wandering refugees, but there are apparently as yet no 














. 
Orr in The Chicago 1 


Billions and Billions Have Been S p: 


attacked so far whose air force lhe 
has been unable to wipe out withii a 
few weeks. It has likewise been the 
only one he has attacked which has 
been able to oppose a political and 
spiritual unity as firm as Germany’s. 

If it becomes a long war—and eve: 
Hitler said last week that he was pre- 
pared for a five-year war—no one cin 
say what it will cost in blood, money 
and hunger. Already, many experts 
believe, the specter of famine haunts 
Europe. In cash, the British are spend- 
ing $36,000,000 a day, or almost 1! 
billions a year; nor can Germany's 
war expenditures be much less. These 
figures do not begin to include the 
billions lost to the world in -wrecked 
property and trade. 

Britain’s fate, victory or defeat, will 
have world-wide repercussions. For if 
Britain loses, Hitler’s total revolution, 
its infective power stepped up, nay 
begin to spread through all the trade 
channels of the British Empire. To 
protect itself against the possibilitie: 
of this defeat, the United States has, 
during one year of the Second Wor! 
War, taken unprecedented diplomati: 
steps. It has made the Latin-America! 
nations joint partners in the Monro 
Doctrine, through the recent Act of 
Havana; it has created a Joint Def« 
Board with Canada; and it is trading 
destroyers to Britain for naval bases 
(see page 4). Moreover, the possi)ili- 
ties of Britain’s defeat have forced 
America to appropriate billions for 
armaments and prepare the way 
the first peace-time conscription of 
manpower in the naticdn’s history. 

Last week no one could tell whether 
Hitler could add Britain to his lis! 0! 
victims and then set the tide of th 
Nazi revolution toward the Wester 
Hemisphere. Some experts thous 
the outcome would depend largely 0” 
whether the Royal Air Force could 
retain control of Britain’s skies unt! 
winter sets in. But no matter wha! 
Britain’s ultimate fate, it was ceriail 
that this first year of the Second Wor! 
War would leave its mark on Europe 
and all mankind for generations 
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Turkey Steaks 


Many butchers throughout the coun- 
ry now feature “turkey steaks.” 
rhese steaks are small pieces of bone- 
less turkey meat from one-half to one- 

ch thick, cut from breasts, backs, 

chs and so on: Home economists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

10 have tried them say these new 

s are tasty. They suggest this 
ooking preparation: Flour the steaks, 
dip them in batten or in egg and 
rubs, brown them in fat, then cover 


nd cook slowly until tender. Serve 
> 
Onion Shortcake 
\nother way to serve healthful 
onions is the shortcake way. Slice one 


pound mild onions, cover with water, 
add one teaspoon salt and cook until 

tender. Melt three tablespoons butter 
and blend with three tablespoons 
flour. Then add one and a half cups 
onion liquid, stirring constantly until 
creamy and smooth, Finally, add the 
onions, season to taste and serve hot 
on halved and buttered baking powder 


bis« uits. 
oe — 


Olive Appetizers 
Bacon broiled ripe olives make delic- 
\s appetizers for novel help-yourself 
parties, cocktail parties and the like. 
fhey are also popular with campers 
nd pienickers who enjoy broiling 
» over camp fires and open fire- 
es, To prepare them, in kitchen or 
p, the procedure is to remove the 
| from each ripe olive, preferably 
th a eherry pitter, wrap a short 
of bacon around it, broil and 


e hot. 
A - 
Sink Care 
Modern kitchen sinks need con- 
attention to spare the finish 
harsh scouring. If there are 


that will not respond to soap 

water, rub them with a fine scour- 

powder. As for the chromium 

d plumbing fixtures, they need 

to be wiped frequently with a 

d cloth or to be washed with 

S and water. Old style fixtures 

be polished by rubbing with a 
line scouring powder. 


Chair Pads 


inexpensive way to improve the 

of any wooden chair as well as 

ake it more comfortable is to 

seat and back pads for it. These 

be made of a printed fabric and 

lied or snapped on so they may be re- 
d for laundering. 

make a seat pad cut the desired 

er of thicknesses of cotton bat- 

the exact shape of the seat, but 

half an-inch smaller on all sides. Put 





fir 





I 


these between layers of cheesecloth 
and baste twice each way and around 
the outside edge. Then cover this 
pad with a slip of printed fabric 
which can be closed with snaps at 
the back. The back pad can be meas- 
ured and fitted in the same way. Tapes 
to tie the seat and back pads to the 
chair should be made of the same 
material as the pad covers. 





Cocoanut Macaroons 


Homemade cocoanut macaroons are 
especially toothsome. Here are the 
ingredients needed to make them: two 
cups cornflakes, one cup sugar, the 
whites of two eggs, one-fourth pound 
shredded cocoanut and a_ teaspoon 
baking powder. Mix the sugar with 
the beaten egg whites, then mix in the 
other ingredients and mold into egg- 
shaped balls. Place these in a greased 
pan or cookie sheet and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Double the ingredients if 
a larger quantity is desired. 


Week’s Hints 


q Strong soap and boiling water 





may take the decorations off your 
china. Use mild soap and medium hot 
water. 


q Flavor tip: Add a few 
seeds to coleslaw, 


celery 


@ In making tea, never use water 
that has boiled before or been stand- 
ing in the kettle; use fresh water and 
bring it to the boiling point. 


g Dry salt sprinkled immediately 
on new fruit stains will prevent their 
being permanent. 


Gg Dingy oilcloth can be brightened 
by washing with a borax solution, 
then wiping with a flannel cloth dip- 
ped in milk and wrung dry. 


@ Prunes should be stewed in the 
water in which they are soaked. 


@ Cloudy jelly is caused by im- 
proper straining after the juice is ex- 
tracted. 


@ The spout and grooves of the 
coffee-pot can be kept clean with a 
slender, stiff-bristled brush. 


q If the hands are stained from 
peeling vegetables, dip them in left- 
over tea and then wash them in warm 
water and soap. 


@ Much dishwashing can be avoid- 
ed by serving foods in the same dishes 
in which they are cooked. 

G To restore luster to cut glass, rub 
with a piece of lemon, 

@ Use a hot knife blade for cutting 
fresh bread and wet knife for cut- 
ting soft cake. 


@ Soaking handkerchiefs in a salt 
solution makes laundering easier. 
























Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficilary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


TYPEWRITER 1/3 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
1/3 MFRS. 60, PRICE 


Easiest ou , 
as Lew as a Week 

All late models 60. rebuilt like J 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Free price-smashing catal shows 
ail makes in colors. FRE 
IN TYPING INCLUDED. See catalog 


before you buy. SEND NOW. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept.985, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tI. DAY 


FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fatigue 
and exposure). Just rub 
on some En-ar-co and in- 
stantly it begins its four- 
fold work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. At all 
druggists or send 10c for 
trial size to National 
Remedy Co., 55 W. 42 &t., 
N. Y. C. Dept. P-25. 









EN-AR-CO 


if you 1 be tie ve in the P OW ER 
PRAYER OF PRAYER—if you want 
& HAPPIER LIFE of Love, 


Health, Peace, Prosperity, Success—we Invite 


you to clip this Message now and mail with 3¢ 
stamp for full information about the Good Work 
our Group is doing—and nay do for you! 


LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box B-24. WNoroton, Conn. 
More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an 
improved powder, sprinkled on upper 
and lower plates holds them firmer so 
that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 





we may have made in your name or address. 
WASHINGTON. D. OC. 


PATHFINDER. 





WANTA GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Railway Mail Clerks £ 
Postoffice Clerks— 
Carriers 


F RANKL IN INSTITU TE 
Dept. K172, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sir; Rush to me, without charge 


an 
Clerks at ’ (1) 32 page book with list of 
Washington &£ Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
$1,260 to $1,900 S how to qualify for a job. 
year. eo 

Many other J SPRUNG: 0000 dencuvts diveteteenneeee 
jobs. Mail 

gemma eemers: ” - AGRI. 5... occ. .vavwststde ote ebetee 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Card Puzzle 


For this puzzle you select the four 
aces and the queen of spades from an 
ordinary deck of cards, That done, 
the puzzle is to place these five ecards 
in a straight row so that, reading from 
left to right, the queen is not next to 
the ace of clubs or the ace of hearts; 
neither the ace of clubs nor the ace of 
hearts is next tothe ace of spades, and 
the ace of diamonds is not to the left 
of the ace of hearts. 

Before reading on for the solution, 
see if you can arrange the five cards 
to fit these conditions. Then, in case 
you have to give up, here is the proper 
arrangement, left to right: ace of clubs, 
ace of hearts, ace of diamonds, queen 
of spades and ace of hearts. And now 
that you know the proper arrange- 
ment, test your friends on it. 





° * 
Brain Teaser 

~ A farmer had just finished harvest- 
ing all his potatoes except one small 
pile in the field when three men came 
along and asked him for these “left 
overs.” To the first man the farmer 
said: “Divide the pile into four equal 
piles and you will have one potato 
over, Take one pile and go.” Then he 
gave similar instructions, in turn, to 
the second and the third man. Now 
the question is: How many potatoes 
were in the pile to start with, how 
many did each of the three men get, 
and how many were left for the farm- 
er? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Mr, Jones’s 
plot of ground contained 400 square 
rods or 2% acres. 





Disappearing Dot 


Try this little optical illusion ex- 
periment for your own amusement, 
then have your friends try it. Make 
two black dots on a piece of white 
paper. The dots should be about the 
same size, in the same straight line 
and about three inches apart. Hold 
the paper in front of your eyes at the 
ordinary reading distance. Then close 
the right eye and look at the right 
hand dot with the left eve. Now slow- 
ly move the paper up and down and 
the left hand dot will disappear from 
view, 

aa ee ee 


Smiles 

Captain—Are you happy, now that 
you're in the army? 

Recruit—Yes, sir. 

Captain—What were you in civilian 
life? 

Recruit—Happier still, sir. 


Nutting—Why do you always call 
your wife “angel”? 

Cutting—Because she’s always ready 
to fly, she’s continually harping, and 
she never has an earthly thing to wear. 








Jackie—My Dad must have been into all 
sorts of mischief when he was a boy. 

W illiam—W hat makes you think so? 

Jackie—He knows exactly what ques- 
tions to ask me when he wants to find out 
what I’ve been up to. 


Mrs. Gadder—I should loved to have 
gone to Maine or Canada during the 
hot summer, and I'd have gone except 
for one thing. 

Mrs. Sniff — Your husband didn’t 
want you to go, I suppose? 

Mrs. Gadder—That’s just the trou- 
ble. He was so anxious for me to go 
that I was suspicious. 


Mrs. Wimpus—I can’t think, for the 
life of me, John, where that boy of 
ours gets his temper from. No one can 
say it’s from me. 

Wimpus—No, he didn’t get it from 
you-—you've still got yours. 





Edith Mae—Say, mummy,'I want to 
know something. 

Mother—What is _ it 
Mae? 

Edith Mae—When the first man 
started to write the world “Psalm” 
with a “p,” why didn’t he scratch it 
out and start over again? 


now, Edith 





Spectator—That language you are 
using to that mule is perfectly shock- 
ing, 

Driver—Yes, ma’am, but there’s one 
thing wrong with it. It seems to get a 
rise out of everybody ’cepting the 
mule, 


Emogene—Auntie, 
proposed to? 

Aunt Polly—Once, dear—a _ gentle- 
man asked me to marry him over the 
*phone, but he had the wrong number. 


were you ever 


Teacher—We borrowed our numer- 
als from the Arabs, our calendar from 
the Romans, our banking from the 
Italians, Now, can anybody think of 
other examples of the same sort? 

Willie — We borrowed our lawn- 
mower from the Joneses, our hand 
rake from the Browns, and our baby 
carriage from the Smiths. 


a rv 
Nubride—What is this which you 
are serving, dear? Is it devil’s food? 
Mrs.- Nubride—Yes. “I intended it 

for angel food, buf\it fell. 


PATHFINDER 


Sidelights—I+ want to know 
long girls should be courted. 

Answer Is—That’s easy. Jus! 
same way as short girls. 


’ 


Christy—I thought I should 
live to tell the tale, 

Urma—Boy, you must-have 
suffering! 


Garage Owner — Know 
about cars? 

Applicant—Been mixed up wit! 
a bit. 

Garage Ownér—Mechanic? 

Applicant—No, pedestrian. 


anyt! 





NEEDLE DESIGNS 





Practical Needle News 


2622—-What could be more delightful f: 
than these cute cuddle toys that are made f: 
a pieces! Full details are included with t 
er. 

6701—Who’s who is told in smart stitchery o 
especially towels and — cases. Puli det 
included with the number. 








Complete instructions are included in each p'- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecrs!' 


Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New tort 
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RHYME & REASON 


.< GOOD almost kill a man as kill a 











sood book; who kills a man kills a 
.onable creature, God’s image; but he 
Be stroys a good book kills reason 
- kilfs the image of God, as it were, 
a eye. 


it 


wiht 


—MILTON 
fhe distance is nothing; it is only the 


step that counts. 
MME. DU DEFFAND 


* * * 


Once he saw a youth blushing, and 
ddressed him, “Courage, my boy; that is 
complexion of virtue.” 
-DIOGENES LAERTIUS 
Chance will not do the work—Chance sends 
the breeze; 
But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts us towards the 
port 
May dash us on the shelves.—The steers- 
man’s part is vigilance, 
Blow it rough or smooth. 
—SCOTT 
Character is higher than intellect. A 
eat soul will be strong to live, as well 
to think. 


—EMERSON 
lncivility is not a Viee of the Soul, but 
e effect of several Vices: of Vanity, 
lenorance of Duty, Laziness, Stupidity, 
Distraction, Contempt of others, and 
lousy. 
—LA BRUYERE 
Join the company of lions rather than 
ume the lead among foxes. 
—The 


* * * 


TALMUD 


Lord, give to men who are older and 


rougher 
The things that little-children suffer, 


And let keep bright and undefiled 


The young years of the little child. 
—MASEFIELD 


Know that the slender shrub which is 
een to bend, conquers when it yields 
the storm. 
—METASTASIO 


* * * 


you cruel and too much ad- 
when I beat my cook 
sending up a bad dinner. If that ap- 
rs to you too trifling a cause, say for 
t cause you would have a cook flogged. 


—~MARTIAL 


seem to 
ted to gluttony, 


* * * 


he punishment can be remitted; the 
e is everlasting. 
—OVID 
oy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave; 


Change doth unknit the tranquil strength 


of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
1 few sad smiles; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD 


* * * 


hatever is worth doing at al) is worth 
g well. 
—CHESTERFIELD 
e good, alas! are few: they are 
‘ely as many as the gates of the Thebes 
he mouths of the Nile. 
—JIUVENAL 


For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
—BYRON 
Intelligence is to genius as the whole is 
in proportion to its part. 
—LA BRUYERE 


A day for toil, an hour for sport, 


But for a friend is life too short. 
—EMERSON 


The greatest hatred, like the greatest 
virtue and the worst dogs, is silent. 
—JEAN PAUL RICHTER 
That only is a disgrace to a man which 
he has deserved to suffer. 
PHAEDRUS 


23 


‘ 
When the heart dares speak, it needs 
no preparation. 
-LESSING 
History is only the register of crimes 
and misfortunes. 


—VOLTAIRE 


* * * 


If hinderances obstruct the way, 
Thy magnanimity display. 

And let thy strength be seen: 
But O, if Fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half thy canvas in. 


—COW PER 


We must expect everything and fear 
everything from time and from men. 
—VAUVENARGUES 











AGENTS WANTED 





| CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE—Best sellers. 


You make 50c on new 2l-folder $1 Assortment. 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1. Other big- 
profit assortments. Experience unnecessary. 50c 
sample on approval. Schwer, Dept. V-32, Westfield, 
Mass. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY OPEN LOCALLY for man or 
woman to represent biggest advertised hosiery brand. 
No investment. Full or part time. Good pay. Per- 








maneee. Write Real Silk, Dept. H-275, Indianapolis, 
In 
AGENTS: Men’s Suits 88C, ‘Pants 23c, Top | Coats 50c, 


Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c. Other bargains. 
Catalog Pree. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—Make good money spare time. 
Write Westcrown, 87 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


GOOD NEWS—For Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers. 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s—proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast Large 
116-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card will 
do. McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., Exeelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SILK DRESSES 10c; Men's Suits $2; Coats $1: Shoes 

50c; Hats 40c Many other low-priced Bargains 
Pree Catalog. Send name on postcard No obliga- 
tion. Write today. Crown Co., 164 PF Monroe St. 
New York City. 


COINS w ANTED 


I BOUGHT 1,440 COINS LAST MONTH 
demands 5,000 immediately. Catalogue 10c 
Sibert, 17 Middagh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DOGS 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Llinois. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D 





Business 
Dennis 





MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the “symptoms usually ¢ at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness, 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most ———— glands. 
Dr. 8S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. ia 
a continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas 


PILES SUFFPERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES $1 

a box. Instant relief or money back. Send 10c for 
real trial samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 29N. Mel- 
rose. Mass. 














ont iS MISCELLANEOUS __ eh” OS 
WANTED HOME BUILDERS in central California, 
by a man seventy-nine without heirs. Send ten 
cents coin for contract and conditions. Jay H. Rogers, 
R.2, Reedley, Calif 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home “Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-9, Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


liave you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—6GO cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all ordere to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 










Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


PATENT ATTORNEYS % 


INVENTORS— —Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ceca OJ37 Adams Buiiding, Washington, 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L, F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE Rolls de- 

veloped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged 
prints 25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one 
colored enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25¢e. Re- 
prints 3c. Film mailers free, Watland Bros., 29 
Blue Island, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints and two enlargements 

25c. Beautiful photographic Christmas Cards or 
Calendars from your negatives—4 for 25¢: 17, $1.00, 
envelopes included. Young Photo Service, 434-C, 
Albany, N. Y. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c, Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 
Box 870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Bedu- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film. Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem. Wisconsin 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Fight 4xé Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wigponsin 


100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah 


a * ; 2 
“THE GLORIOUS KINGDOM OF THE FATHER’ 
unfolds program for millineum foretold in Bible. 


38 Chapters. Parcelpost $1.50. Approved by National 
Baha'i Assembly, Box 1327, Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if gpeoptes. Rhyming 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Stadio, Dept. FP, Box 2140, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED. ~ Send Poems, 
Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Company, Dept. 1, Toronto, Ont. 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subject, 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 


Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Pree examination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsyivanta Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., A. R. B 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25c¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, pope. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gif Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR DUO-THERM 
WARMS THE PLACE 
UP FAST ! KEEPS THE 
FLOORS WARM, TOO! 


HIS wintér, enjoy fast, clean, conven- 

ient, trouble-free oil heat! 
Heat which is driven down to warm your 
floors—heat which is forced into other 
rooms and chilly corners—heat which now 
costs you less than oil heat ever did before 
—thanks to Duo-Therm’s new Power-Air!* 
Like a modern furnace! Duo-Therm’s 
Power-Air blower drives heat all through 
your house—gives you quick heat on frosty 
mornings—circulates heat faster, better to 
every corner of every room! It brings lazy 


Uneven heat without Power-Air! 


This is the ordinary way! Many heaters 
send heat up—where it “‘loafs’”’ on your 
ceiling. Result: cold, drafty floors and hot 
ceilings. Note the actual test figures-—-33° 
difference between floor and ceiling! 


*Patent applied for 


Amazing new 
“Fireside Warmth” to every corner! 





RIGHT ! AND ITS 


ceiling heat down where you need it—gives 
uniform, “‘floor-to-ceiling’’ comfort! 

Here, for the first time in a fuel oil heater, 
is positive, forced heat like that of a mod- 
ern, expensive basement furnace! And 
Power-Air means a sensational saving in 
fuel costs! 

Save up to 25%! Not only does Power-Air 
give you better heating—it does it for less 
money! Recent tests in an ordinary home 
showed that a Duo-Therm with Power-Air 
kept the house warmer—while using LESS 


All-over, even heat with Power-Air! 


Now see how Duo-Therm's Power-Air drives 
ceiling heat down—puts it to work on your 
floors—gives uniform comfort! Note the ac- 
tual test figures—only 10° difference be- 
tween floor and ceiling—three times better 
heat distribution! 


POWER-AIR HAS CUT 


heater drives 











OIL than a heater without Power-A 
And Power-Air costs no more tor 
than a 50-watt lamp! 
More reasons why you'll want a Duo-Therm! 
Turn the handy front-panel dial—and ¢ 
just the heat you want, for mild fall day: 
for the coldest weather! Open the radi 
door and out pours a flood of cheer! 
warmth! Special waste-stopper saves f 
Duo-Therm’s famous Bias-Baffle Bu: 
gives you more heat per gallon of cheap { 
oil—always burns cleanly, silently, saf« 
—~at any setting. (All models listed as sta 
ard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. ) 
Gives you cooler summers, too! 



























hed In scorching weather, switc! 
your Power-Air blower — ar 
2 pours out a cooling 27 mile 

UB hour breeze! 


' 


America’s most popular heater costs no more 
Even with Power-Air you pay no mere { 
Duo-Therm than other heaters! And 
dealer will tell you about the casy-pay 
plan. Go to your nearest Duo-Therm d 
today—and look over all the 12 beaut 
models! They heat 1 to 6 rooms—co! 
either the console or upright cabinet ty} 
can all be equipped with Power-Air 
For complete information, fill out 
coupon below and mail it—now! 


r—-—-TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!- —— 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. P-40, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 





New All-Weather 





Send me, without obligation, your complete illustrated catalog 
Name ” 
ee 
Street 
City County 








Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters | State } 


